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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on de- 
velopments in the field of foreign rela- 
tions and on the work of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Service. 
The BULLETIN includes selected press 
releases on foreign policy, issued by 
the White House and the Department, 
and statements and addresses made 
by the President and by the Secretary 
of State and other officers of the De- 
partment, as well as special articles on 
various phases of international affairs 
and the functions of the Department. 
Information is included concerning 
treaties and international agreements 
to which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of general 
international interest. 

Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and leg- 
islative material in the field of inter- 


national relations are listed currently. 
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hr Expanding Foreign Relations 


Address by Secretary Herter* 


I should like to discuss some of the problems 
aced by the United States in the world today. 
he issues that confront us nearly everywhere 
ave two qualities in common: their complexity 
nd their interrelation. 

These attributes are reflected in the complex and 
nterrelated means with which this country seeks 
po deal with the foreign scene. 

Before the Second World War the United States 

aintained diplomatic relations with 63 nations. 
ow we maintain relations with nearly 100, in 
ddition to assigning diplomatic missions to the 
Jnited Nations and 3 regional associations of 
tations. 

Before the second war we had no mutual de- 
nse alliances. Now we have them with 42 
lations, 

Before the war we were members of no regional 
lefense arrangements. Now we are members of 
‘or—NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
ion], SEATO [Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
io], the OAS [Organization of American 
States], and ANZUS [Australia, New Zealand, 
ind United States]—and active participants in a 
ifth, CENTO [Central Treaty Organization]. 

Before the war we occasionally helped other 
hations in case of disaster. Now we have within 
the Department of State the farflung Mutual 
Security Program, which operates in 74 countries 
and territories, with an appropriation this year of 
nearly $4 billion. 

This growing complexity has tended to draw 
the Secretary of State, even though he is acting 
for the President of the United States, who has 
the sole constitutional responsibility for the con- 
7-H 


"Made before the United Press International Conference 
of Editors and Publishers at Washington, D.C., on Sept. 8 
(press release 518, as delivered). 
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duct of foreign affairs, into personal attendance at 
a great many international conferences. At the 
same time it piles his desk in Washington higher 
and higher with issues and problems. Thus, to 
use a newspaper image, he finds himself more 
and more managing editor, business manager, edi- 
torial writer, rewrite man, and roving reporter— 
everything but the copy boy; and sometimes I am 
not so sure about that. 

A newspaper image is in more than one way 
appropriate to this discussion, for you editors, 
likewise, have faced and are facing the need to 
build an increasingly complex and interrelated 
apparatus. 

Before the Second World War only a few 
American correspondents went to Geneva for the 
sessions of the League of Nations, of which the 
United States was not, of course,a member. Now 
a substantial corps of American correspondents 
regularly covers the United Nations, supplemented 
by many more during the sessions of the General 
Assembly. 

As we in the Department of State must attempt 
to cover the African Continent with our diplo- 
matic, consular, and other representatives, you 
have to cover the same continent from a news 
point of view. Before the last war if just one 
American reporter went to the Congo during the 
course of a year, and then only for a few days, 
I suppose that was average. Now a dozen and 
more American correspondents have been in the 
Congo for many weeks and are likely to stay 
there for some time to come. 

One thing has not changed about either jour- 
nalism or diplomacy. They can be hazardous pro- 
fessions, demanding sacrifice. The tragic death in 
the Congo of Harry Taylor, in the line of duty 
as a reporter, is testimony to that. I knew Harry 
Taylor well. He covered the Department of State 
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accurately and comprehensively, attended many 
of my press conferences, and talked with me 
privately on numerous occasions. You and we 
both will keenly feel his loss, 

As we look at the foreign scene from a head- 
quarters view, we in State and you in the New 
York UPI office face the same difficulties. How 
do you and we make sense out of the welter of 
telegrams that come in throughout the day and 
night? How do we draw the correct conclusions ? 
How do we present them clearly and convincingly 
to the public? How do we foresee an approach- 
ing crisis and try to meet it? How do we see 
through what seems to be a crisis, not become 
unduly alarmed, and avoid creating a crisis 
situation ? 

Where do we find space and time either on the 
official or journalistic side to handle these vastly 
increased relations as they should be handled? 
Both you and we will be faced in the years to 
come with a process of selection and assignment 
of priorities. Neither of us can permit himself 
to be swamped by the multiplicity of relationships 
and reports. We must be able to assign important 
action and space to the things that are important 
and keep in proportion the things that are 
secondary. 


The Year of African Independence 


This year will be remembered for a long time 
as the year of African independence. In 12 
months 16 countries will have gained independ- 
ence. Never before have so many nations emerged 
in so short a time. 

This year of independence has been marked by 
some violence, it is true. But the most important 
fact about the emergence of the new African 
countries has been that the turnover of authority 
in most cases occurred peacefully. The difficulties 
in the Congo are important, but they are not 
typical. They must not obscure the more impor- 
tant fact that most of the new African countries 
enjoy good relations with their former metropoles. 
The remaining bonds of good will and avenues 
of assistance can make an important and perhaps 
decisive contribution in the critical era that lies 
ahead. 

In the case of the Congo it was evident that the 
transfer of sovereignty by the Belgians to the 
Congolese would be accompanied by certain prob- 
lems, especially by new needs and expectations, 
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accompanied by inadequacy of administrative pa 
sonnel. The United States Government explor 
these needs in advance of independence and mad periali 
provision for a substantial assistance progray interes 
Then came the crisis, leading to the request , We he 
the Congolese Government for United Natio ounse 
assistance.” the ba 
Such assistance offered the best hope, in oy dealin; 
opinion as in the opinion of the great majorit the out 
of states, for restoring order so that forward prog The 
ress might again be possible for the Congoletior en 
people. The United States Government declaref s+, 
itself at once and unequivocally in support of thhinow ¢ 
United Nations effort and agreed not to act ind§ snd ec 
pendently of that effort in the Congo. There 
The subsequent events are revealing. Try to 
Soviet Union, after voting to support the Unite, the 
Nations action, has persistently conducted a cam politic 
paign of agitation against the United Nations i} J) 9 
the Congo, and this campaign has found its ech} ppite 
in harassments suffered by United Nations elé pymar 
ments on duty in the Congo. Just before I lef nation 
the office, I saw a ticker report that Lumumba ha rent | 
once again asked the U.N. to withdraw its troops tropic: 
More recently we have seen evidences of ‘ict, 
politically motivated incursion of planes, so-calle(poth ¢ 
technicians, and equipment into the Congo fron hope t 
the Soviet bloc, quite outside the United Nation) yelop 
effort. The President has voiced our protest ove sultati 
this activity. We are keeping this whole matte’this n 
under careful scrutiny, for it has obviously grav laid f 
implications for the peace and security of Afric: of liv: 
and, as Secretary-General Hammarskjold has said expan 
for the larger world. tion ti 
We are pleased to note that the African nation 
in their recent conference in Léopoldville gave ! Proble 
strong endorsement to the United Nations ope! [at 
ation and to the principle of excluding outsidé to us 
interference.* vance 
The experience of the Congo shows just hov the ty 
critical are the first weeks and months in the lift the de 
of a new country. In that time attitudes can & own, 
formed which may have enduring effect. Sin 
This Government believes that African cou jneoyy 
tries, because they have so long sought their ne the gt: 
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* See p. 473. 
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"ative pe jndependence, would wish to do nothing that 
t explorf vould open them to subversion by foreign im- 
and maiprialism in any form. Advice, both sincere and 
Prograttsnterested, will come to them from many sides. 
equest ve hope the African countries will be able to 
L Natio ounsel among themselves, separate the good from 
: the bad, and profit from their own experiences in 
e, I OW dealing with their own internal problems and with 
MAJOrit} she outside world. 
ard prog The United States wishes to help Africa channel 
Congole# ier energies into nation building rather than con- 
/ declaref sit, But while we are interested in stability, we 
ort of tht now our approach cannot be merely tranquilizing 
act indg nd conservative. New forces are on the march. 
There is an atmosphere of change. Our role is to 
1g. Th try to help the Africans see that changes will be 
1¢ Unitehin the direction of progress—economic, social, and 
-d a Call} »olitical—with the stability such progress brings. 
ations} Tp offering development assistance to Africa the 
l its echt {ited States gives priority to the development of 
‘lons elé human resources and the institutions necessary to 
re I lef nation building and economic growth. In our cur- 
imba ha}ent budget is included a special program for 
'S tr00P$ tropical Africa which contains authority to give 
ces Of fasistance in the fields of education and training, 
so-calle/hoth on a national and a regional basis. It is our 
zo fron hope to encourage regional cooperation for the de- 
Nation! velopment of resources through multicountry con- 
test ove sultation, planning, research, and surveys. By 
e matte this means we believe the soundest basis can be 
sly grav laid for economic progress and the improvement 
f Afric) of living standards. I hope this program will be 
has said expanded substantially by whatever administra- 
tion takes office next year. 





1 nation! 
e gave! Problems Facing Latin America 


ns opel Latin America, like Africa, has been of concern 
- outsidé to ug recently. Latin America is at a more ad- 
vanced state of development than Africa. But 
ust ho¥ the two continents share problems in common, and 
the lift the destiny of one, like the other, is linked to our 
s can be own, 
Since the war there has been a rise in national 
a a incomes in Latin America, but the improvement of 
eir heN the standard of living of the great majority of the 
Latin American people has been very slow. The 
tate of population growth is so high that a sub- 
stantial part of the annual increase goes to feed 
e confe- Lew mouths. Moreover, a low level of technical 
Sept." and general education puts severe limits on the 
productivity of the average worker. And in some 
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countries outdated economic, legal, and social sys- 
tems deny to a large part of the population an 
opportunity to share in the benefits of growth. 
The result has been frustration and social unrest 
which at intervals threatens to erupt in violence 
and the overthrow of existing institutions, even 
when no good alternative is at hand. Such condi- 
tions pose a threat to free democratic institutions 
everywhere in the hemisphere. 

At the meeting which began Monday [Septem- 
ber 5] of the Special Committee of the Council of 
the Organization of American States, the United 
States seeks, in cooperation with the other Ameri- 
can Republics, to develop a Latin American social 
development program. Its purpose will be to at- 
tack such problems as housing, land development, 
and education and thereby give the hope of a bet- 
ter life to scores of millions of people throughout 
the Americas. By this means it is hoped the com- 
plex problems of development facing the Americas 
will be more soluble, without destructive social 
upheaval and its accompanying dangers. 

The need for social change in Latin America, 
and the danger of too abrupt change, are nowhere 
better shown than in the problems of the Carib- 
bean area. 

We have seen the example of Cuba, where the 
outcry for social justice toppled one dictator only 
to place another in power, a despot who seized the 
reins of government by trading upon and then be- 
traying democratic ideals. Today he proclaims 
that he represents “the people” at the same time 
that he spends more money for the arms, propa- 
ganda, and alien advice tosuppress them. One of 
his favorite devices to demonstrate his so-called 
“popular support” is to close government offices 
and suspend other activities in the hope that a mil- 
lion people will attend his political harangues. 
Elections are apparently unnecessary, because a 
crowd assembled in a public square in Habana is 
the real and genuine “General Assembly of the 
Cuban People.” 

It was my privilege to participate with dele- 
gates of the other American Republics in formu- 
lating, 1 year ago, the Declaration of Santiago,® 
which spelled out the meaning of representative 
democracy and human rights for the Americas 
and, just recently, the Declaration of San José,’ 
which establishes the victory of the inter-Ameri- 


*¥or text, see ibid., Sept. 7, 1959, p. 342. 
*¥or text, see ibid., Sept. 12, 1960, p. 407. 
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can system over dictatorships of both the right 
and the left. While the trend of government in 
both Cuba and the Dominican Republic is away 
from rather than toward representative democ- 
racy, both of these dictatorships now have been 
served notice that they are under the watchful 
eye of the rest of the hemisphere. 


The Atlantic Community 


In the developing areas the major challenge is 
to promote economic growth and strength. In 
the Atlantic Community there is a great oppor- 
tunity for continued growth, but there are other 
major challenges also. In addition to taking steps 
that will insure a continued high level of develop- 
ment, the Atlantic nations face the need to main- 
tain a balanced and flexible defense apparatus in 
a world of modern weapons and to bring their 
vast resources to bear upon the problems of the less 
developed countries. 

There is increasing need for a common ap- 
proach, for consultation and cooperation among 
the members of the Atlantic Community, if these 
purposes are to be achieved. Interdependence is 
unavoidable in a shrinking and _ increasingly 
industrialized world. 

I am confident that the new Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, for 
which the United States and 19 other nations are 
now laying the groundwork, will prove an impor- 
tant new organ of common action and a major 
contributor to widened trade and future economic 
growth, both within the Atlantic Community and 
in the world beyond. Significantly, the United 
States and Canada would become full members of 
the new OECD, while they have not been mem- 
bers of the existing OEEC [Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation]. I hope it will 
be possible for a new administration to lay before 
the next session of the Congress a convention for 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development. 

New efforts in the economic development of 
Europe are possible only so long as there is peace 
and the confidence that peace will endure. Peace 
and confidence in turn can only survive over the 
long term if the apparatus of defense—both in 
weapons and organization—remains adequate to 
the dangers we continue to face. 

A respectable posture of military defense within 
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the Atlantic Community requires, in addition i 
modern weapons, forces of a balance and flexibilit} defens 
to meet any challenge, regardless of location qf ame t 
size, and a command structure appropriate ¢# ing tl 
modern weapons technology. of the 

The fact of nuclear stalemate makes the inten} tions | 
tional waging of major war less likely today, Buj genui 
this in turn makes it more tempting for an aggres} gails 
sor to experiment with aggression by means shor} ingful 
of major war. Only if we maintain the capacity 
to meet such threats promptly and appropriately Events 
can we deter them or prevent them from spread} Bye 
ing into unintended all-out nuclear war if the} imme 
—* Africs 

Modern weapons technology, as you know, sub} past | 
stantially reduces the margins of time and spadj days | 
available for military defense. This means that! (Hazz 
collective security effort, to be capable of falling that. s 
its purpose in the present age, requires a fat yl] ¢ 
greater degree of integration in planning, com} gt off 
mand, and logistic support than has been the cas} py { 
in the past. In the First and Second World War} munis 
there was time for mobilization and the creation oi proces 
international commands after hostilities began) trend: 
In today’s world this is not possible. Experience jiticg] 
in the Atlantic Alliance has shown that integra gover 
tion in defense is possible without detracting from tions, 
the sovereignty of independent yet interdependent opinic 
members of the alliance. It continues to be the with | 
policy of the United States to encourage tht yay 
concept of integration in NATO. unhay 

Also essential to the defense posture of NATO the P 
is to include nuclear-capable weapons in Americal hasic 
and Allied forces. This has increasingly beet peop] 
done in recent years. New proposals, designed to Minis 
fit the requirements of the alliance in the early’ frct . 
and mid-1960’s, are now being considered in the ganq 
alliance. There 

Neither economic progress nor military Powe anoie 
will alone assure the security of the Atlantic 18 jog 
tions unless such areas as Africa, Asia, and Latin / 
America continue to advance in freedom ant 4), 1, 
peace. There is a trend toward a greater cor: cong. 
tribution by the industrialized nations of Europ Th 
of assistance to the developing areas. This is 
healthy trend. I hope it will continue, and I be 
lieve it should. 

The members of the Atlantic Alliance must als 
continue the close coordination of their policies fot 
dealing with the Soviet bloc, particularly with re 
spect to arms reduction. Meanwhile, they mus 
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Adition ;fuaintain adequate public support for military 
flexibilinf defense, so that eventually the Soviet Union will 
cation of ome to see that it cannot succeed either in split- 
priate 44 ting the alliance or imposing its will on the rest 
of the world. At the same time the Atlantic na- 
the inten| tions must continue to hold open the door to 
day, Byjgnuine negotiations with the Soviet Union 
in ageres| wainst the time, whenever it comes, that mean- 
ans shor} ngful settlements are possible. 
Capacity 
‘opriatel} Events in Other Areas 
n spread} Events in other areas of the world have been less 
r if the} immediately pressing upon our attention than 
Africa, Latin America, and Europe. The Middle 
now, sub} fast had been relatively quiet until just a few 
nd spac] days ago, when the Prime Minister of Jordan 
ns that (Hazza Majali] was assassinated. It is our hope 
fulfilling that stabilizing, constructive trends in that area 
es a fal yill continue and that this disruptive act will not 
Ng, COM st off a new chain of difficulties. 
the cas} In the Far East also, while the threat of Com- 
‘Id Wars munist pressure continues and the development 
eation of process is not always smooth, there are underlying 
3 began trends of steady progress, both economic and po- 
perienct litical. In Japan the firm stand of the Ikeda 
Integra; yovernment, the results of recent prefectural elec- 
ng fro tions, and indications of an awakened public 
pendent opinion all suggest that Japan’s close association 
> be the with the United States and the free world is un- 
age the wavering. They further emphasize that the 
unhappy events which led to the cancellation of 
| NATC the President’s visit have in no way impaired our 
merical basic ties with the great majority of the Japanese 
ly beet people. The visit to Korea by Japanese Foreign 
gned ¢ Minister [Zentaro] Kosaka is a very important 
1e early first step in healing a difference of many years’ 
| in the standing between two of our stanchest allies. 
There are other areas of the Far East where 
ancient differences impair unity and impede prog- 
ress. A major facet of American policy is to lend 
our influence to healing these rifts, in contrast to 
the longstanding aim of communism: divide and 
conquer. 
Europe ; , : 
sa tae The Republic of China continues to make prog- 
d It ™Ss in its campaign for the political, economic, 
and social welfare of its people. In southeast 
Asia the occasional front-page incidents, some- 
times twisted out of context, must not be permitted 
to obscure the slow, undramatic, but very real 
progress that continues. This progress goes on 
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despite the constant grinding pressure of Commu- 
nist subversion, oftentimes obscured in domestic 
political crises, as in the case of Laos. 


U.S. Newsmen Barred From Communist China 


Communist China maintains its hard and bel- 
ligerent hostility toward the United States, a 
doctrinaire antagonism which is used by the war- 
lords there to distract their subjects from ex- 
ploitation and hunger and the violent dislocation 
of their lives in the drive for world power. The 
continuing ideological dispute between the Rus- 
sians and the Red Chinese provides a challenging 
and complex puzzle, both to journalists and to 
diplomats. Whatever the long-term effect of these 
differences may be, we have no indication for the 
foreseeable future that they will in any way 
diminish the Communist threat in any area. 

For many months the United States Govern- 
ment has been seeking to obtain Communist 
Chinese agreement to the entry of American 
newsmen into Communist China. We have vali- 
dated the passports of 33 American correspond- 
ents to go to the China mainland. In Warsaw, 
Poland, the United States Ambassador, Jacob D. 
Beam, proposed to Communist Chinese Ambas- 
sador Wang [Ping-nan] that parallel announce- 
ments be made by the two Governments, admitting 
correspondents of each country into the other in 
accordance with the principles of equality and 
reciprocity. The day before yesterday [Sep- 
tember 6] came the Chinese Communist reply. 
This tied admission of American correspondents 
to political conditions, required the United States 
to set aside our laws and regulations if these 
would bar the newsmen selected by the Com- 
munist Chinese, required the United States to 
guarantee the professional conduct of American 
correspondents, and contained provisions restric- 
tive of legitimate press freedom. * 

The United States obviously could not accept 
these conditions. It was evident that the Com- 
munist Chinese were seeking to use the admission 
of American correspondents to extract political 
concessions from us. The Department of State 
issued this morning a press release on this subject, 
along with the text of the Chinese Communist 


reply.’ 


T See p. 497. 
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I regret that we have had no success in our 
efforts to facilitate the entrance of American news- 


men into Communist China. We believe that ob- 
jective reporting by American correspondents 
from the Chinese mainland is consonant with our 
foreign policy. 

Why the Chinese Communists continue to refuse 
to admit American correspondents to their coun- 
try is anyone’s guess. It can only be conjectured 
that they are afraid of the objective reporting 
which we believe would be helpful. It is known 
that the Communist Chinese have had immense 
difficulties in their efforts to develop the economy 
of the country in an inflexible mold and to har- 
ness the personal lives of their citizens in their 
system of communes. They may well wish to hide 
such developments from the light of skillful 
reporting. 

We shall, of course, continue our efforts with 
the Communist Chinese in the hope that in due 
course we can bring about the reciprocal and equal 
admission of newsmen into our _ respective 
countries. 


Mr. Khrushchev’s Intentions 


The most recent major Communist initiative, as 
you are aware, is the announcement by Chair- 
man Khrushchev that he will head the Russian 
delegation to the 15th General Assembly in New 
York. In a sense perhaps Chairman Khrush- 
chev’s attendance falls more neatly within your 
sphere of operations than it does into that of the 
Department of State. Those of you who are sea- 
soned veterans of the Soviet leader’s visit to the 
United States just a year ago will remember well 
the harvest of headlines then and the famine of 
actual results later. 

We in the Department of State at least like to 
think of ourselves as engaged in serious diplo- 
matic discussions and negotiations. In the light 
of the frenzied Soviet publicity campaign going 
on at the moment, however, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that Mr. Khrushchev is coming to the General 
Assembly with the intention of contributing to 
the creation of an atmosphere favorable to serious, 
nonpolemical discussion of current international 
problems. 

The Soviet Government is apparently also pres- 
suring the heads of government of some other 


*The U.N. General Assembly convenes at New York 
Sept. 20. 
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states represented in the United Nations to atte 
the General Assembly. In the case of their oy 
satellites, however, it is not the heads of gover 


een 





and Wm 
repres 
to mee 


ment who are coming but instead the real holdeh increa 


of power—-the Communist Party chieftaiy 
Whether they will succeed in persuading ma 
free-world heads of government to attend is op 
todoubt. Personally, I regard the Soviet Pd 
for negotiations among the “leaders” of 80 a 
more nations as ludicrous in the extreme. 
According to his advance notices, Mr. Khn 
shchev wishes to discuss the problem of disam 


has in mind a repetition of his appearance bef 
the General Assembly in 1959, with embellis 
ments taken from the Soviet postsummit propi 
ganda campaign. In evaluating Mr. Khn 
shchev’s intentions in this regard we show 
remember that the Soviet Union has so far refus’ 
to consider the United States disarmament pn 
posals, which were tabled at the Ten-Natic 
Conference at Geneva.® 
happened: The Soviets took a walk. 

In the period since that walkout, the Soviet 





have been busy rattling their rockets and flexin 
their missiles, to quote one of our well-known com 
mentators. They have been lavish with the threat 
of nuclear destruction for those who oppose the 
It remains to be seen what new visions of Sovié 
capabilities for launching global devastation M 
Khrushchev will conjure up when he appears bk 
fore the General Assembly. 

As far as the news aspects of the coming Ge 
eral Assembly are concerned, I will gladly def 
to your professional preluatien. In the field ( 
diplomacy, however, the outlook right now is ne 
promising. The Government of the United State 
remains ready to consider in a thoughtful man 
ner and discuss in any appropriate forum seri0t 
proposals from whatever quarter designed t 
reduce the present tensions in international reli 
tions. I wish that I could discern in the presel! 
Soviet attitude an equal willingness to behave 
a responsible fashion. 


Journalism and Diplomacy 


. . hd 

Today I have reviewed with you some of tl 
more timely aspects of the complex and changilf 
world scene which concerns both our professid 


*For text, see BULLETIN of July 18, 1960, p. 90. 
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1S tO attend makes demands upon the organizations we 
' their o iepresent. As we seek to adapt our organizations 
of govey to meet these demands, there must be a constant 
eal holdeincrease in the caliber of the people who rep- 
a resent us overseas and staff our headquarters 
“INS Malh offices. 
nd is opf J have heard it said that journalism is like 
st Propo} he ministry and marriage. One should not get 
of 80 ahinto it unless he finds that he cannot stay out of it. 
a The same is true of diplomacy. Nationally, of 
Mr. Kh course, We have no hope of staying out of world 
f disary} diplomacy. So we must get into it with all its 
resumabl} jyrdens and tribulations, and at the same time 
— befo all its fascination and challenge—all its possibility 
embelli for creation and fulfillment. 
ut Prop} Your jobs are hard now. They will not grow 
a aa easier with time. Whoever undertakes either of 
ar refuse professions has his work cut out for him and 
nent pr his headaches ready made. 
— And yet there are young men and women eager 
her wane break into the professions of international 
journalism and diplomacy, and I must say I do 
e Soviet) Bot blame them. Indeed, I envy them, for they 
d flexin) "ll not be bored by whatever lies ahead, and 
own con they will find the challenges worthy of their 
.¢ threat, finest efforts. 
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atl U.S. Urges Soviet Union To Cease 


pears be Unilateral Action in the Congo 


—" Statement by President Eisenhower 
ly defe White House press release dated September 7 

field © The United States deplores the unilateral action 
w ism of the Soviet Union in supplying aircraft and 
d Stat other equipment for military purposes to the 
ul mat Congo, thereby aggravating an already serious 
| serio situation which finds Africans killing other Afri- 
zned ti cans, If these planes are flown by Soviet military 
al reli; personnel, this would be contrary to the principles 
presi’ so far applied regarding use in the Congo of 
have! military contingents from the larger powers. 

As far as I know, these rules have previously 
been upheld by the Soviet Union itself. There- 
fore, it would be doubly serious if such participa- 

of th! tion by military units were part of an operation 
angilf 1 the civil war which has recently taken on very 
fessio® Ugly overtones. 

The main responsibility in the case of the Congo 

90. has been thrown on the United Nations as the 
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only organization able to act without adding to 
the risks of spreading the conflict." The United 
Nations maintains very strict principles regard- 
ing foreign military intervention in the Congo or 
in any country. I am sure that, within the limits 
set by the charter itself, the United Nations is 
doing what it can to uphold these principles and 
will do so in the future. 

The constitutional structure of the Congo Re- 
public is a question which should be worked out 
peacefully by the Congolese themselves. 

This objective is threatened by the Soviet action, 
which seems to be motivated entirely by the Soviet 
Union’s political designs in Africa. I must repeat 
that the United States takes a most serious view 
of this action by the Soviet Union. In the interest 
of a peaceful solution in Africa, acceptable to all 
parties concerned, I urge the Soviet Union to 
desist from its unilateral activities and to lend its 
support instead to the practice of collective effort 
through the United Nations. 


West Holds Soviets Accountable 
for Berlin Travel Restrictions 


Following are texts of a U.S. statement released 
to the press at Bonn on September 3 and a Depart- 
ment statement read to news correspondents at 
Washington on September 9 by Joseph W. Reap, 
Deputy Director of the Office of News. 


U.S. STATEMENT, SEPTEMBER 3? 


On August 30, East German officials issued a 
decree entitled “Decree on Entry into the Capital 
of the German Democratic Republic (Democratic 
Berlin) by Citizens of the Federal Republic of 
Germany”, and also published a “Declaration 
Against Misuse of West Berlin and Revanche 
Agitation”. Thereafter certain citizens of the 
Federal Republic have been prevented from 
traveling by road and rail between the Federal 
Republic and the city of Berlin. 


1¥For background, see BULLETIN of Aug. 1, 1960, p. 159; 
Aug. 8, 1960, p. 221; Sept. 5, 1960, p. 384; and Sept. 12, 
1960, p. 421. 

*Identical statements were released to the press at 
Bonn by the Ambassadors of France and the United 
Kingdom. 

* For background, see BULLETIN of Sept. 19, 1960, p. 439. 
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The Government of the United States of 
America wishes to reject emphatically the pre- 
tension that East German officials are competent 
to issue decrees applying to Greater Berlin, which 
city, as is well known, retains its quadripartite 
status resulting from the unconditional surrender 
of Germany in 1945. The decree is thus objec- 
tionable in its inaccurate designation of the Soviet 
sector of the city as the “capital” of the so-called 
“German Democratic Republic”. This false claim 
of sovereignty over a portion of Berlin is used as 
a basis for the illegal imposition of fresh restric- 
tions on free circulation within the city. 

East German interference with access to and 
from Berlin by road and rail is also illegal; in 
particular it constitutes a flagrant violation both 
of the New York Four-Power agreement of May 
4, 1949 * and the Paris decision of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers of June 20, 1949,° in which the 
normal functioning and utilization of rail, water 
and road transport were secured. 

In their declaration East German officials 
stated inter alia that air corridors between the 
Federal Republic and Berlin were set up only to 
provide for troops of the Western Powers sta- 
tioned in West Berlin. The three Allied Powers 
are bound to point out that the air corridors were 
established by the quadripartite decision of the 
Allied Control Council on November 30, 1945, and 
they are no concern whatever of the East Zone 
authorities. The Allied Control Council approved 
creation of the three presently existing corridors 
in use by aircraft of the powers occupying Berlin. 
There has been no subsequent change in the status 
of the corridors. The three Allied Powers ac- 
knowledge no restriction on the use of the Berlin 
air corridors by their aircraft. 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENT, SEPTEMBER 9 


The position of the United States Government 
on the issue of free circulation within Berlin was 
clearly set forth by the British, French, and 
United States Ambassadors at Bonn in the state- 
ments they issued on September 3, in connection 
with the East German action last week designed 
to impede the travel of West German citizens en 
route to Berlin. We reject as completely illegal 
any interference by the illegitimate East German 


‘For text, see ibid., May 15, 1949, p. 631. 
* For text, see ibid., July 4, 1949, p. 857. 
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* Not printed. 


puppet regime with travel to and from Berlin} West 

whether by road, rail, or air, or with the fre} United 
circulation of persons within the Berlin are} be in 2 
Responsibility for these actions rests squarely with} status 
the Soviet Government, which will also be heli} Soviet 
accountable for any consequences deriving fron} ties.’ 

this open violation of the quadripartite agre.} must | 
ments. The Ambassadors of the United Kingdon} this st 
France, and the United States are conferring a} Soviet 
Bonn with representatives of the Federal Repub ties, w 
lic to determine what steps should be taken in} yocati' 
the event the East German order is not rescinded} of the 


“oapits 

" . The U 

U.S. Replies to Soviet Protests eatin 
on Legislation Affecting Berlin sistent 
GERMAN DRAFT RADIO LEGISLATION BERLI 


Press release 519 dated September 9 Press rel 


Following is the text of the reply of the US| Foll 
Government to the note of the Government of the| Gover 
OSS. of July 28, 1960; protesting German 18.8. 
draft radio legislation providing for the estab-| lin wa 
lishment of a central radio network possibly hav-| pred ¢ 
ing its administrative headquarters in West Ber-| 1.8.8. 
lin. The reply was delivered to the Ministry of| on Sex 
Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. by the American 
Embassy in Moscow on September 8. The 


The Government of the United States acknow!- - , 
edges receipt of the note of July 28, 1960 from ig 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist. “> 
Republics concerning draft radio legislation of author 
the Government of the Federal Republic of Ger- "0 
many and its bearing on Berlin. | of the 

The Government of the United States has) [erm 
expressed its attitude on this subject in its note Toutes 
of December 15, 1959,2 which it deems unneces The 
sary to repeat. the S 

The attitude of the Soviet Government is the water 
more unjustified since East Zone authorities oper- of the 
ate several broadcasting stations in Berlin and) cise ¢ 
interfere with normal broadcasting in Germany The 
through numerous jamming stations. of th 

The United States Government notes the com  tenan, 
cern of the Soviet Government for maintenane oa} 
of the special status for Berlin and considers it g,,;, 
necessary to emphasize that matters relating to’ Sie 
Berlin should be studied from the point of view 
of conditions existing respectively in East and ii 
status 
* For text, see BULLETIN of Jan. 4, 1960, p. 7. ; ‘No 


— 
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1 Berlinf West Berlin. In particular, it seems to the 
the fre} United States that the Soviet Government would 
in are} be in a better position to defend Berlin’s special 
ely with} status if that special status were respected by the 
be heli} Soviet Government and by East Berlin authori- 
ng fron} ties? The Government of the United States 
2 agree} must point out that the essential provisions of 
ingdom| this status are constantly being flouted by the 
rring at} Soviet Government and by East German authori- 
Repub-| ties, who justify their actions by false and pro- 
aken in} yocative assertions that Berlin is “on the territory 
scinded| of the German Democratic Republic” and is the 
“apital of the German Democratic Republic.” 
The United States Government, for its part, will 
continue to maintain in Berlin a situation con- 
sistent with international agreements in force. 


BERLIN WATERWAYS LEGISLATION 


Press release 521 dated September 9 

te US! Following is the teat of the reply of the U.S. 
of the) Government to the note of the Government of the 
rerman! USSR. of May 16, 1960,‘ protesting against Ber- 
a lin waterways legislation. The reply was deliv- 
Yy har-} ered to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 
st Ber) 1.9.8.R. by the American Embassy in Moscow 


try of! on Se ptember 8. 
Yerevan 














| The Government of the United States wishes to 
refer to the note of May 16, 1960 from the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
cialia lis, in which it was stated that West Berlin 
‘on of wthorities have adopted legislation on water 
F Ger. management which provides that the competence 
' of the Government of the Federal Republic of 
s has) Germany should extend to several major water 
; note Toutes in Berlin. 
neces The United States Government wishes to assure 
the Soviet Government that under the Berlin 
is the water law of February 23, 1960 the Government 
oper- of the Federal Republic is not authorized to exer- 
1 and! cise control over waterways in Berlin. 
many The importance which the United States as one 
of the occupying powers attaches to the main- 
CoM tenance of the special status of Berlin has been 
vane? dealt with in numerous communications to the 
1S" ' Soviet Union. The United States Government 


ig to) _. ae 
oe Wishes to reaffirm the principle of Four-Power 


and 


knowl- 
) from | 





*For text of the 1944 agreement defining the special 
status of Berlin, see ibid., Apr. 11, 1960, p. 554. 
| ‘Not printed. 
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responsibility for Greater Berlin and would be 
gratified if the actions of the Soviet Government 
were to bear out the desire reflected in its note 
under reference to maintain the existing status 
of the city. 


U.S. Requests Withdrawal of Cuban 
Consular Assistant From Puerto Rico 


Press release 515 dated September 6 


By a note dated September 2, 1960, delivered 
to the Cuban Embassy at Washington on Septem- 
ber 3, the Department of State requested the 
Government of Cuba to arrange for the prompt 
withdrawal of Mrs. Angelica Cruz Espinosa de 
Henriquez, a member of the staff of the Cuban 
consulate at San Juan, P.R. The note stated 
that Mrs. Cruz Espinosa de Henriquez has, since 
her arrival in Puerto Rico, engaged in “highly 
improper activities.” 


Secretary Herter Rejects Charges 
on Conduct of Cuban Relations 


Statement by Secretary Herter 


Press release 526 dated September 10 

I have just seen the release by two members of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Internal Security 
based entirely on the testimony of two individuals 
no longer associated with the Government and 
without any request whatever for comment or 
testimony from the Department of State. 

I flatly reject the charge that I and my senior 
advisers in the Department have not been or are 
not now fully seized of the problems facing the 
United States in its relations with Cuba. 

While United States relations with Cuba have 
always been given close attention by the senior 
officials of this Department, this has been espe- 
cially true during the past few years under both 
Secretary Dulles, with whom I was associated as 
Under Secretary in 1957-58, and myself. 

I reject out of hand the shocking and unfounded 
allegations that State Department personnel have 
conducted our relations with Cuba without the 
knowledge of their superiors and on any basis 
other than our own national interest. 

The information in the release, in sum, is incor- 
rect or misleading. 


* Not printed. 
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A Decade of Trial and Triumph 


by Andrew H. Berding 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs? 


The foreign policy of the United States can be 
simply stated to be the promotion of the security 
and development of our people in peace. Some- 
times I have heard it said, “The United States 
does not have a foreign policy.” How empty and 
hollow is that statement! We have had a foreign 
policy from the days of Washington, Jefferson, 
and Franklin. This foreign policy translated the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence into 
the fields of overseas endeavor. It has grown and 
gained substance through an infinity of statements 
and a succession of actions. It embraces the in- 
dependence of nations, the interdependence of na- 
tions, cooperation among nations, assistance to 
other nations, and the freedom and dignity of 
the individual. It holds to the belief that in the 
exercise of effective democracy lies one of the best 
hopes for peace. 

Today we are beset with many problems. We 
are confronted with a hostile ideology, linked to 
an inordinate national ambition, sworn to and ad- 
mittedly working for our overthrow. No means is 
too low for this still lower end. 

This decade of the sixties will be for the Amer- 
ican people a decade of trial. It will call for all 
our sense of purpose, our strength of spirit and 
muscle, our dedication to the intensely thrilling 
principles of our founders, our willingness to 
sacrifice, our unconquerable resolution, our calm 
determination to advance and to win. I am un- 
alterably convinced that, while this will be a 
decade of trial, it will also be a decade of triumph. 


Soviet Misuse of the United Nations 


Now we are faced with a new Soviet technique— 
the use of the United Nations at the heads-of- 
government level. Mr. Khrushchev, who is now 

* Address made before the National Exchange Club at 
Birmingham, Ala., on Sept. 11 (press release 525 dated 
Sept. 10). 
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en route to New York, intends to make the utmog 
use of the United Nations as a propaganda sount: 
ing board. He will try to get the most mileage out 
of his pronouncements, accusations, hashed-ove 
proposals, and show business. 

There is an arresting contradiction between the 
Soviets’ traditional attitude toward the United 
Nations and Mr. Khrushchev’s desire to attend 
the General Assembly as head of the Soviet dele- 
gation. The traditional attitude is exemplifiel 
by three facts. 

One is that to date the Soviets have cast 8 
vetoes in the Security Council, as compared with 
none by the United States. When something is 
brought up they do not like, they simply veto 
it. They have thus to a large degree hamstrung 
the operations of the Security Council. 

The second is that when they go to the United 
Nations they go there not with the idea of nego- 
tiating and settling issues but with other objec 
tives in mind. Mr. Khrushchev said, for instance, 
that he was taking the issue of the U.S. Air Fore 
RB-47 ? to the Security Council to dramatize their! 
contention that the Council was the “slave” of the} 
United States, 

The third is that, even when they have voted for 
a United Nations action, the Soviets frequently 
take other unilateral action which negates the U.N. 
action. We have had a striking example of this in 
recent weeks. Although the Soviets voted for the} 
Security Council resolution calling on the U.N. 
to restore stability in the Congo,’ they subse 
quently engaged in operations of their own in the 
Congo, without reference to the United Nations‘ 
These operations were obviously designed to 
hamper or thwart the objectives of the United Na-} 
tions. At the same time the Soviets were bringing | 





* For background, see BULLETIN of Aug. 22, 1960, p. 274 
* For background, see ibid., Aug. 1, 1960, p. 161. 
‘For a statement by President Eisenhower, see p. 473. 
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pressure on Prime Minister [Patrice] Lumumba 
to oppose the U.N. ; 

The real Soviet attitude toward the United Na- 
tions is best demonstrated by their utter defiance 
of a large number of General Assembly actions 
and recommendations over a long period of years. 
It is significant that the Soviet Union has ignored 
or defied more United Nations resolutions than 
all of the rest of the world put together. 

The United Nations long ago called for the re- 
wification of Germany on the basis of free elec- 
tions. The Soviet Union has consistently refused 
to hold such elections in the Eastern Zone of 
Germany. The United Nations took action to 
protect south Korea against Communist aggres- 
sion and adopted resolutions calling for the re- 
ification of Korea under conditions of free- 
dom. The Soviet Union opposed and attempted 
to sabotage all United Nations efforts in this field 
and has continued to ignore the resolutions call- 
ing for Korean reunification. 

The United Nations has passed approximately 
15 resolutions dealing with the Hungarian situa- 
tion, condemning Soviet aggression, calling for an 
end of the suppression of human rights and the 
restoration of freedom to the Hungarian people. 
The Soviet Union has not only defied these resolu- 
tions but has openly announced its intention to 
continue this defiance.’ 

The Soviet Union has even refused to pay its 
budgetary assessments to the United Nations 
where it has not approved the purposes of the 
assessment. In particular it has refused to con- 
tribute to the financing of the United Nations 
Emergency Force in the Middle East. 

Last year the U.N. called upon the Ten-Nation 
Disarmament Committee at Geneva to negotiate 
in good faith toward a general and complete dis- 
armament agreement. In June the Soviet Govern- 
ment and its satellites walked out of that 
committee.° 

Only a few weeks ago the Security Council of 
the United Nations adopted a resolution calling 
upon all nations to refrain from threats of force 
and violence in international relations.’ Within a 
few days thereafter the Soviet Government was 
openly threatening to launch rockets against 
neighboring states. 

*For background, see BULLETIN of Sept. 12, 1960, p. 422. 


*For background, see ibid., Sept. 5, 1960, p. 376. 
"For text, see ibid., Aug. 15, 1960, p. 244. 
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The list is long and the net effect depressing. 
The Soviet Government is always willing to use 
the United Nations as a springboard for propa- 
ganda. But it is almost never willing to accept 
the judgments or decisions of the United Nations 
on any matter which involves Soviet interests or 
ambitions. 

We can reasonably expect Mr. Khrushchev to 
make disarmament the major facet of his appear- 
ance at the United Nations. In June, as I men- 
tioned, the Soviet Union physically walked out of 
the Ten-Nation Disarmament Conference in 
Geneva. That conference had made virtually no 
progress, but it could have advanced in the right 
direction if the Soviets had been willing to discuss 
concrete measures. 

The world reaction to the Soviet walkout was 
unfavorable. Since then the Soviet Union has 
been striving to retrieve lost ground in world 
public opinion—on the one hand by accusing the 
Western Powers, particularly the United States, 
of not wanting disarmament, and on the other 
hand by proposing that the heads of government 
meet at the United Nations to reach a disarma- 
ment agreement. 

Anyone who knows anything about the subject 
knows that disarmament is so complicated that 
heads of government—unless they meet together 
for months, which is manifestly impossible—can- 
not reach an agreement. As Secretary Herter said 
on Thursday [September 8], the Soviet proposal 
for negotiations among the “leaders” of 80 and 
more nations is ludicrous in the extreme.’ But 
world public opinion does not generally know this, 
and there lies Mr. Khrushchev’s fond expectation. 
He ardently hopes to convince the unknowing that 
only the Soviet Union wants disarmament—and 
therefore peace—and that the United States in 
particular and the other Western Powers also are 
opposing disarmament—and therefore want war. 
He undoubtedly will remind the General Assem- 
bly of his address to that Assembly last September 
when he dusted off and once more presented the 
old Soviet proposal for complete and general dis- 
armament without spelling out in practical terms 
how this was to be achieved. 

Mr. Khrushchev comes to the United Nations at 
a time when 15 new African nations may be ad- 
mitted to membership, and he can be expected to 
take full advantage of this fact. He will un- 


® See p. 467. 
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doubtedly pose as the champion of African inde- 
pendence and strew accusations of colonialism 
right and left, east, west, north, and south. 

I am confident that most, if not all, of the new 
African nations will keep in mind three cautions. 
The first is that the Soviet philosophy is never to 
promote the independence of a colonial people 
with the idea that that people will remain inde- 
pendent. Rather it is to promote conflict between 
the colony and the mother country which will 
lead in the first stage to independence and then, 
because of Soviet assistance, infiltration, and sub- 
version, will lead in the second stage to absorption 
in the Soviet bloc. The push that the Soviets give 
a people toward being upright in independence 
will continue until that people lies prostrate in de- 
pendence upon the Soviet bloc. 

The second caution is to remember that the 
Soviet Union has taken over people after people 
since the end of World War II and reduced them 
to the ranks of satellites. Until this year the num- 
ber of peoples that had been granted independence 
by the former colonial powers was about equal to 
the number of peoples whose independence had 
been torn from them by the Kremlin. The world 
needs to realize more acutely than it does that 
the old white colonialism has a more formidable 
rival in red colonialism. 

The third caution is that, as the new nations 
enter the United Nations and are subjected to the 
blandishments of the Soviet Union, these new na- 
tions who rightly set such store on their member- 
ship in the Organization should ask themselves the 
questions: What has the Soviet Union done for 
the United Nations? What is its attitude toward 
the United Nations? A sincere quest for the 
answers to these questions will open the eyes of 
the new members. 


““Peaceful Coexistence’’ 


When Mr. Khrushchev speaks at the United Na- 
tions he will undoubtedly extoll his concept of 
“peaceful coexistence.” The Soviets have sought 
to make a major propaganda effort throughout the 
world with peaceful coexistence. They have tried 
to convey an impression that peaceful coexistence 
means they are for peace. Gradually, however, 
the world is becoming convinced of what Mr. 
Khrushchev himself admits, that peaceful coexist- 
ence simply means the absence of general war 
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during a period in which the Soviet Unio 
through political, economic, and psychological 
struggle will gain the mastery of the world. 

Any evaluation of peaceful coexistence shoul 
bear in mind the declaration of the conference of 
Communist parties in Moscow, November 16, 1957, 
This stated: “The severity and forms of the clas 
struggle are dependent not so much on the pro- 
letariat as on the resistance of the reactionary 
circles to the will of the overwhelming majority 
of the people, on the use of force by these circles 
at one or another stage of the struggle for 
socialism.” 

This means that everything will be peaceful w- 
less the free world resists the attempt of the Soviet 
bloc to overwhelm it. This is the philosophy of 
the bandit who prefers to obtain the worldly goods 
of his victim without having to shoot him; but 
if the victim resists, then the blame for the use of 
force lies with the victim. 

Recently the world press has carried many 
articles on ideological differences between the 
Soviet Union and Communist China over the ques- 
tion of the inevitability of war. The Soviets 
argue that war is not inevitable. The Chinese 
Communists cling to the old Communist doctrine 
that war is inevitable. Without entering into de- 
tail in this dichotomy, I should like to warn 
against any deduction that the Soviet rulers, by 
virtue of this argument, are peaceably inclined. 

It is quite possible that Soviet propaganda may 
seek to draw some advantage before the world 
from their dispute with the Chinese Communists. 
They may seek to show, by contrast, that they are 
the party of peace. 
although they may have eschewed general war 
because they know better than the Chinese Com- 
munists the horrible destruction that would come 
with nuclear war, they are just as resolved as ever 
to engage in struggle of all other kinds until the 
“eventual victory” of communism over the free 
world. 

Peaceful coexistence is a Soviet doctrine to be 
applied as part of their long-range strategy for 
world conquest. It is designed to lull the rest of 
the world so that the Soviet techniques of sub- 


version, division, and penetration can be applied 


with a minimum of opposition. It does not rule 
out the use of force whenever the Soviets think 
they can get away with it. Riots, uprisings, and 
civil war are tools of their trade. 
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This is anything but peace. Summing it up, to 
the Soviet Union peaceful coexistence means: 
Live and let live under us, 


Soviet Press Coverage of U.N. Meetings 


While Mr. Khrushchev is at the United Nations 
he will expect, and he will receive, the utmost 
attention for his statements and activities. The 
American press and radio and TV, and the free- 
world media generally, will give him more than 
generous space and heed. This is as it should be. 
Part of our education is to know what our op- 
ponents do and think. Part of our strength as a 
democracy lies in our freedom of information 
and discussion. 

But will the Russian press and radio-TV give 
adequate space and attention to the statements of 
United States and free-world leaders during the 
General Assembly? Far from it, if we are to 
judge by past experience. We can expect a virtual 
blackout of news about the General Assembly 
except as concerns Mr. Khrushchev. We can ex- 
pect that the Voice of America broadcasts of the 
speeches at the General Assembly will be jammed. 
We can even expect that the United Nations’ own 
broadcasts will be jammed. That is what has 
happened in the past. The Soviet Government 
evinces no intention of permitting the Soviet peo- 
ples to learn there is another side to the coin. 


_ Both sides of its coin identically carry the hammer 


and sickle. 

I herewith challenge my Soviet counterparts to 
permit the Soviet readers and listeners to have 
just a fair account of the proceedings of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. I challenge them to give some- 
thing even remotely resembling the coverage our 
Newspapers, news magazines, and radio-TV net- 
works will give to the statements and actions of 
Mr. Khrushchev. I challenge them to provide for 
the address of Secretary of State Herter just one- 
tenth the coverage that American media will give 
to the address of Mr. Khrushchev. Even that 
would be a miraculous change of policy. 

Certainly one of the obligations of member- 
ship in the United Nations is to permit people all 
around the world to know fairly and accurately 
what is going on in the United Nations. Other- 
wise how can the Organization become the meeting 
place of the world which it is designed to be? 

Why does the Soviet Government continue to 
be so afraid to permit its people to have access to 
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essential facts and opinions? If, as the Soviet 
rulers say, communism is so strong that eventually 
it will dominate the world, can it not stand the 
light of fact and argument? Can it grow only in 
the mushroom cellar of a closed society, carefully 
immured against outside thinking ? 

Mr. Khrushchev comes to the United Nations 
just exactly a quarter of a year after President 
Eisenhower was supposed to be in Moscow. There 
can be no doubt that the reason Mr. Khrushchev 
canceled the President’s visit is the same reason 
why he will not permit adequate reporting in the 
Soviet Union of United Nations developments. 

The American people could take in their stride 
10 days of Mr. Khrushchev in the United States 
a year ago this month.® But not so with the 
reverse in Moscow. Just imagine President 
Eisenhower on a nationwide broadcast in the 
Soviet Union describing the American system of 
Government, our free enterprise, our individual 
freedoms, our standard of living! Just imagine 
him with his dynamic personality mixing freely 
with Russians from all walks of life and exchang- 
ing views with them, as the Soviet Premier did 
in the United States! 

Well, Mr. Khrushchev could imagine that too, 
and it must have given him nightmares. The 
U-2 provided the out,’ and he grasped it eagerly. 
To avoid the visit it was then necessary to make 
an enemy of the President. There is no reason 
to believe that Mr. Khrushchev will take any other 
approach now. 

I am convinced that the United Nations has a 
right to know what steps its member countries 
take to make the proceedings of the United Na- 
tions known to their peoples or to keep these pro- 
ceedings from them. Speaking personally, I 
should therefore like to propose that the U.N. 
Secretariat make a special study of the public 
media coverage of the United Nations during each 
session of the General Assembly. How much 
press space and radio-TV time is given by each 
country to the United Nations? What percent- 
age is this of the total space and time available? 
How is this space and time divided as between 
opposing points of view? Is the treatment rea- 
sonably objective or otherwise? 

Such a study could be done most easily by 


® BULLETIN of Oct. 12, 1959, p. 499. 
” For background, see ibid., May 30, 1960, p. 851. 
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beginning with the newspapers. This would in- 
volve no interference in the internal affairs of any 
country, because the newspapers could be procured 
and analyzed outside. The radio-TV broadcasts 
could come later. Whatever form this effort took, 
a report could be made to the General Assembly 
each year at about the time of the Assembly’s 
closing. I am confident this would be a revealing 
and helpful service to awaken many members to 
one of their responsibilities toward the United 
Nations. 


The United States vis-a-vis the Soviet Union 


I began this talk by describing the decade of 
the sixties as a decade of trial but also of triumph. 
Let us now take a look at where we stand. 

Recently I read in a newspaper column that 
we were losing ground overseas. The writer’s 
argument was that, whereas in the past we had 
to face Soviet actions only on the periphery of the 
Soviet Union, now we are faced with the Soviet 
actions in other parts of the world, including 
right on our doorstep. The examples given were 
Cuba and the Congo. 

I freely grant the validity of the examples. 
The Soviets are indeed striving mightily, and with 
some real success, to make Cuba a Bolshevik satel- 
lite. They have also had some success in the 
Congo. And the Chinese Communists are moving 
into these and other areas in ways and to an extent 
of which the American public is very little aware. 
But the only true way to look at the picture of 
who is coming out ahead is to take the whole pano- 
rama and examine it from east to west, from north 
to south. If we do so we find many reasons for 
encouragement. 

In the last few years the Soviets tried to win 
back Yugoslavia into the Soviet bloc. They 
failed. 

Three years ago next month the Soviets made 
great gains in world public opinion with their 
first sputnik. But the United States has achieved 
such advances in the meantime that in various 
fields of space exploration we are ahead of the 
Soviets and making constant progress. Of the 
16 satellites now in earth or solar orbit, 14 are 
American. Of the 30 satellites placed in orbit 
around the earth, 24 were American. 

In the Soviet Union the process of evolution 
has moved ahead. The Soviet peoples have been 
exposed to free-world thinking far more in the 
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last several years than had been the case befoy, 
They have obtained more of the material benefi 
of life and are asking for much more. They hay; 
somewhat more freedom of expression and mora 
ment, although this has slowed up following Mm 
Khrushchev’s torpedoing of the summit confg. 
ence and his violent turning upon the Unite 
States. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s sabotaging of the summi 
conference, his cancellation of President Eisen. 
hower’s trip to Russia, and his insulting comment 
about the President reacted against him world. 
wide. So did the Soviet walkout from the dis 
armament conference in Geneva. 

Now the Soviets and the Chinese Communists 
are engaged in a sharp ideological controversy, | 
is too soon to speak of any real political break 
between the two countries, but the seeds are sown 
And certain actions have also been taken, such asa 
considerable withdrawal of Soviet technician 
from Communist China. Some of the activities 
of both countries, even while superficially they 
seem to complement each other, also carry over: 
tones of competition for influence, as in South 
Asia, Latin America, and Africa. 

The Chinese Communists failed in their a: 
tempt to take Quemoy. They alienated India by 
their border incursions into that country. They 
estranged Indonesia by their violent demands con- 
cerning the Chinese minority in that country. 
Their institution of the commune system, which 
communizes all activities and shatters family 
existence, sent a wave of horror around the world. 
Their policy has alerted nations in the area ger- 
erally to the dangers from Red China. 

Although Communist action was able to pre| 
vent the President’s trip to Japan,” sasventhehail 
the security treaty ?* with the United States was 
ratified. And subsequently the firm position taken 
by the Ikeda government, the outcome of the r- 
cent provincial elections, and the rallying of| 
public opinion behind the Japanese Government 
show that that country is marching along with the) 
free world. 

The Soviet Union has indeed moved in on Cuba, | 
but the result of Mr. Khrushchev’s rocket rattling | 
over that island has been to awaken the Amer-! 
ican Republics to their common danger and t0} 
their taking of steps to meet it. The recent De 








* Ibid., July 25, 1960, p. 131. 


* For text, see ibid., Feb. 8, 1960, p. 184. j 
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daration of San José, Costa Rica, documented 
their solid stand.* 

And in Europe steady testimony of the failure 
of Communist life comes in the form of a never- 
ending flight of refugees from Eastern Europe. 
During August 18,000 refugees poured into West 
Berlin from the east, as compared with 10,000 
in August of last year. In the past this flood has 
been made up largely of professional people. 
Now it is composed largely of farmers who leave 
in protest against Communist collectivization. 

I have jumped from area to area to give you 
these examples. There are many more that could 
well be cited. They should be useful in showing 
that our position in the world remains solid and 
strong. 

To sum up the position of the United States 
in the world, the attitude of other nations toward 
us can best be seen in the fact that in the 15 years 
of the United Nations the United States has never 
once suffered a defeat on a major issue before that 
Organization. 

Too often we hear that the United States has 
lost prestige here or there or perhaps everywhere. 
You will always find people who think the worst 
of themselves and the best of others. We Ameri- 
cans have a capacity for self-criticism, but some- 
times this is overly developed. 

In general it may be wise never to overrate our- 
selves. It may be realistic to discount by a few 
points whatever appraisal we make of our posi- 
tion in the world, for the most dangerous inclina- 
tion would be to embrace complacency. 

However, there is also strength in confidence. 
If we are sure of the strength and wisdom of our 
course and demonstrate that sureness, we will 
find that our confidence has inspired others to 
support us. That is certainly the tactic of Mr. 
Khrushchev. He invariably exudes confidence in 
Soviet strength and policy. Communism to him 
is the wave of the future, the bandwagon that 
all others had better climb aboard. 

Tam convinced that if we pursue resolutely and 
skillfully the course that we now follow, working 





* Ibid., Sept. 12, 1960, p. 395. 
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for peace in cooperation with other nations, de- 
mocracy and not communism is the wave of the 
future. We may and will suffer setbacks or slow- 
downs from time to time, but the progress that 
democracy has made in the world since our Dec- 
laration of Independence will continue irresis- 
tibly until we are able to achieve that true peace 
that all men desire. 


New U.S. Disarmament Administration 
To Develop and Coordinate Policies 


Press release 520 dated September 9 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 9 the establishment of the U.S. Disarma- 
ment Administration to develop and coordinate 
U.S. policies and activities in the field of arms 
limitation and control. The Administration is 
being established as the result of a study initiated 
last fall by the Secretary of State, at the request 
of the President, to investigate arrangements 
which would provide the United States with the 
most effective means of dealing with the increas- 
ingly complex disarmament problem. 

The Administration will be responsible to the 
Secretary of State and will be staffed with person- 
nel drawn from other agencies and from outside 
Government as well as from the Department of 
State. 

In addition to coordinating an intensified pro- 
gram of study and research, the new organization 
will be responsible for formulating policy recom- 
mendations for consideration within the U.S. 
Government with respect to the limitation and 
control, by international agreement, of armed 
forces and weapons of all kinds and for the direc- 
tion and support of international negotiations on 
these matters. 

It will marshal in a single unit political, 
military, scientific, and technical skills in a con- 
tinuing effort to discover reliable means for easing 
the burden of armaments, lessening the dangers 
of war by miscalculation, and helping to promote 
a just and durable peace. 
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Geneva Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests 


HISTORY OF POLITICAL AND |TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF THE NEGOTIATIONS FROM 


OCTOBER 31, 1958, TO AUGUST 22, 1960 


by William J. Gehron 


GENESIS OF THE CONFERENCE 


President Eisenhower, in a letter of January 12, 
1958, to Premier Nikolai Bulganin,’ proposed 
that, in order to pave the way for a possible polit- 
ical decision on the various aspects of disarma- 
ment, the United States and the Soviet Union 
convene groups of experts to study the technical 
questions involved. This proposal was accepted 
in part by the Soviet Union when it agreed on 
May 9 to participate in a technical conference on 
the question of nuclear test cessation. Although 
it was initially agreed that the discussions should 
proceed without prejudice to any political de- 
cisions, in subsequent communications the Soviet 
Union sought unsuccessfully to gain prior commit- 
ment from the United States that a successful out- 
come of the conference would lead automatically 
to a “universal cessation” of nuclear weapons 
testing. 

As a result of this correspondence between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, a Conference 
of Experts To Study the Possibility of Detecting 
Violations of a Possible Agreement on the Suspen- 
sion of Nuclear Tests met at U.N. European head- 
quarters at Geneva, Switzerland, on July 1, 1958. 
It was generally assumed that if the experts 
agreed it was technically feasible to detect nuclear 
tests—at the end of their 7-week conference the 
experts did reach this conclusion—political nego- 





© Mr. Gehron is Public Affairs Officer, 
Office of the Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary for Disarmament and Atomic Energy. 
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tiations looking toward a controlled cessation of 
nuclear weapons tests would follow. 

On August 21, 1958, the Conference of Experts 
adopted a final report, which was made public on 
August 30, 1958.4 On the following day President 
Eisenhower issued a statement welcoming the re- 
port and setting forth U.S. aspirations for nego- 
tiating an agreement on the suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests on the basis of the experts’ recon- 
mendations.® In part, the statement said : 


The United States, taking account of the Geneva con- 
clusions, is prepared to proceed promptly to negotiate an 
agreement with other nations which have tested nuclear 
weapons for the suspension of nuclear weapons tests and 
the actual establishment of an international control sys 
tem on the basis of the experts’ report. 

If this is accepted in principle by the other nations 
which have tested nuclear weapons, then in order to fa- 
cilitate the detailed negotiations the United States is pre- 
pared, unless testing is resumed by the Soviet Union, to 
withhold further testing on its part of atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons for a period of one year from the beginning 
of the negotiations. 

As part of the agreement to be negotiated, and on 4 
basis of reciprocity, the United States would be further 
prepared to suspend the testing of nuclear weapons on 4 
year-by-year basis subject to a determination at the begin- 
ning of each year that: (A) the agreed inspection system 
is installed and working effectively ; and (B) satisfactory 
progress is being made in reaching agreement on and 
implementing major and substantial arms control meas 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Jan. 27, 1958, p. 122. 


* For exchanges of correspondence between President 
Eisenhower and Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev, see ibid, 
May 19, 1958, p. 811; June 9, 1958, p. 939; and June 30, 
1958, p. 1083. 

* For background, see ibid., July 7, 1958, p. 11; July 14, 
1958, p. 47; and July 21, 1958, p. 101. 

“For text, see ibid., Sept. 22, 1958, p. 453. 

5 Tbid., Sept. 8, 1958, p. 378. 
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| ures such as the United States has long sought. The 
| agreement should also deal with the problem of detona- 
tions for peaceful purposes, as distinct from weapons 
tests. 

Through exchanges of notes, it was agreed 
among the U.S., U.K., and U.S.S.R. that negotia- 
tions looking toward a controlled discontinuance 
of nuclear weapons tests would commence in Ge- 
neva on October 31, 1958. The voluntary suspen- 
sion of nuclear weapons tests was carried out by 
the three negotiating powers at the time of or 
shortly after negotiations commenced. 
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POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Initial Positions 


The Conference on the Discontinuance of Nu- 
clear Weapon Tests convened, as scheduled, at 
U.N. European headquarters at the Palais des 
Nations at Geneva on October 31, 1958. Since 
that time it has met continuously, except for the 
following recesses: December 19, 1958, to January 
12, 1959; March 20 to April 13, 1959; May 12 to 
June 8, 1959; August 28 to October 27, 1959; De- 
cember 19, 1959, to January 12, 1960; April 15 to 
April 24, 1960; and August 22 to September 27, 
1960. 

The U.S. delegation was headed by Ambassador 
James J. Wadsworth, U.S. Representative on Dis- 
armament and Deputy U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations. The head of the U.K. delegation 
was David Ormsby-Gore, Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Sir Michael Wright later act- 
ing in his behalf), and Ambassador Semyon 
Tsarapkin represented the Soviet Union. It was 
agreed that during the course of the negotiations 
the proceedings of the Conference would be con- 
sidered private. 

The meetings during November and December 
1958 were concerned primarily with discussion 
of agenda and other procedural matters. The 
United States and the United Kingdom, main- 
taining that any agreement on the discontinuance 
of nuclear tests must also contain the details of 
an international system of control and an obli- 
gation to establish such a system, supported an 
agenda which called for discussion of control 





*For text of exchanges of notes between the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R., see ibid., Sept. 29, 1958, p. 503, and Nov. 10, 
1958, p. 723. 
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measures as the first item, with actual drafting 
of an agreement on the suspension of tests as the 
second item. The Soviet Union, on the other 
hand, maintained that, before controls were dis- 
cussed, the Conference must reach agreement on 
a permanent cessation of tests. Its representative 
accordingly tabled at the first meeting a draft 
treaty which provided for an obligation by the 
three negotiating states to cease forever all tests 
of nuclear weapons and to accept a system of veri- 
fication based on the report of the Conference 
of Experts. The treaty, however, contained no 
provisions for the establishment of control ma- 
chinery under international auspices. 

The Soviet Union took the position that the 
important task before the Conference was to agree 
to stop tests and that the details of international 
control over an agreement to this effect could be 
adequately agreed upon in a subsequent meeting 
of parties and included in a protocol which could 
later be attached to the treaty to discontinue tests. 

The United States and the United Kingdom 
maintained that any agreement reached on a 
measure as far-reaching and vital to the security 
of the parties concerned must contain not only 
the obligations to discontinue nuclear testing and 
to refrain from assisting or participating with 
other nations in such tests but also firm and de- 
tailed provisions for the establishment and suc- 
cessful operation of an international control 
organization. 

As the Conference moved into its second month, 
the Soviet Union agreed to discuss a treaty along 
the lines proposed by the United States and the 
United Kingdom. With this initial logjam 
broken, the Conference proceeded with its work 
of drafting a treaty. 

An earnest approach to the key matter of an 
effective control system to police a ban on nuclear 
weapons testing commenced in the early days of 
1959. Although the Soviet Union seemed willing 
to agree to a ban on nuclear weapons testing, its 
representatives appeared extremely reluctant to 
get down to cases on a control system which could 
effectively police such a ban. Because the United 
States and the United Kingdom considered a con- 
trol system to be the essential element in the struc- 
ture of a test ban treaty and because it was 
therefore necessary to focus Conference attention 
on this matter, the Western delegations on Janu- 
ary 19 announced a significant modification in their 
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position vis-a-vis the Conference negotiations. 
Prior to this date the two Western Powers had 
maintained that a continued suspension of tests 
depended on a year-to-year determination that (a) 
an effective control system is installed and operat- 
ing satisfactorily and (b) progress is being made 
on other disarmament measures. The January 19 
announcement stated that the continuation of a 
nuclear test suspension was no longer considered 
contingent on progress in other disarmament 
areas and made it clear that agreement hinged 
solely on the requirement of effective control.?_ In 
this manner control became the key to agreement 
and the core of the negotiations. 


U.S. Proposal of April 13, 1959 


During the early stages of the negotiations the 
United States submitted on January 5, 1959, cer- 
tain technical data * which raised questions about 
the adequacy of certain aspects of the control sys- 
tem originally recommended by the 1958 Geneva 
experts’ conference. In addition, the Soviet 
Union, although insisting on a comprehensive test 
ban agreement, was not only reluctant to consider 
this data but, as noted, was reluctant to accept on a 
political basis even the minimum requirements for 
effective controls. These factors were responsible 
for a number of major policy moves on the part of 
the United States and the United Kingdom, on 
the one hand, and the U.S.S.R., on the other. 

The first significant shift was initiated by the 
United States during the months of April and 
May 1959 with an exchange of letters between 
President Eisenhower and Chairman Khrushchev. 
In both of his letters, dated April 13 and May 5, 
1959,° the President suggested that, in the absence 
of Soviet agreement to controls that would be 
effective in all environments where nuclear weap- 
ons tests might be conducted, a phased agreement 
providing for discontinuance in certain environ- 
ments be negotiated. The President suggested 
banning all atmospheric tests initially. This 
agreement would then be expanded to other testing 
environments as rapidly as corresponding meas- 
ures of control could be agreed upon. 

Chairman Khrushchev, in letters of April 23 


* For a Department statement concerning the key issues 
of the Geneva negotiations, see ibid., Feb. 9, 1959, p. 188. 

®* Tbid., Jan. 26, 1959, p. 118. 

*For texts, see ibid., May 18, 1959, p. 704, and June 
8, 1959, p. 825. 
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and May 14, 1959," rejected the President’s pro. 
posal and insisted that efforts continue with the 
sole objective of concluding a treaty that would 


provide for the cessation of all types of nuclear | 
weapons tests. He expressed the belief that it! 


would not prove too difficult to find agreement on 
a comprehensive treaty, noting that the U.S.SR, 
considered it possible to agree on a number of in. 
spections which would fully guarantee the possi- 
bility of detection of violations of the agreement, 

In his letter of May 5, 1959, President 
Eisenhower reiterated that an agreement provid- 
ing for cessation of all nuclear weapons tests was 
the U.S. objective. However, until the Soviet 
Union accepted the measures of contro] that would 
make such an agreement possible, he called again 
for an initial agreement banning atmospheric 
tests. 

On the Soviet side, the exchange fostered a 


significant development. The United States for 


some time had called for further experts’ con- 
ferences to consider data submitted by the United 
States on the increased difficulties of detecting and 
identifying underground events and the problem 
of detecting high-altitude explosions—an area in 
which the 1958 experts’ conference had made no 
recommendations for establishing controls. Until 
Chairman Khrushchev’s letter of May 14, 1959, the 
Soviet Union had consistently rejected the idea 
of convening technical sessions on the grounds 
that the technical work had been completed by the 
experts in 1958 and any further experts’ meetings 
had no place in the political conference. How- 
ever, Chairman Khrushchev, in his May 14 com- 





munication, expressed the Soviet Union’s willing: | 
ness to join in an experts’ meeting on high-altitude | 
controls. The precedent having been set, the So- | 
viet Union, some 6 months later, also agreed to | 


have experts discuss the matter of underground 
detection. The high-altitude technical conference 
resulted in submission to the political conference 
of agreed recommendations on controlling nuclear 
tests in this area. The underground technical 
conference, however, concluded with major dis 
agreement among the experts, and therefore the 
question of adequate control in this environment 
was left unresolved. The results of these con- 
ferences were reflected in further important policy 
moves. 


” For texts, see ibid., May 18, 1959, p. 705, and June 


8, 1959, p. 826. 
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U.S. Proposal of February 11, 1960 


A second major political move occurred on 
February 11, 1960, when the United States 
again took the initiative by presenting to the Con- 
ference a proposal for a phased treaty which 
would immediately end all nuclear weapons tests 
inthose environments where effective control could 
be established. 

The proposal, which was supported by the 
United Kingdom, called for a ban on all tests 
above ground up to the maximum height to which 
effective controls could be agreed, all under- 
water tests, and all underground tests above a 
seismic magnitude “threshold” of 4.75 (cor- 
responding, according to U.S. estimates, to a 19- 
kiloton yield). At the same time, the proposal 
made provision for a joint research and experi- 
mentation program to improve detection of under- 
ground tests below the 4.75 threshold—an area 
in which the United States believed existing tech- 
nical problems precluded adequate monitoring by 
the particular control system recommended by the 
Geneva experts in 1958. The United States felt 
that a phased approach would permit agreement 
to be reached on testing in most environments, 
while the remaining difficulties in the underground 
testing area were worked out through a research 
program. As the research program resulted in 
improved capabilities for identification of small 
underground disturbances, the threshold could 
be progressively lowered to match such im- 
provements. 

The 4.75 threshold was established to over- 
come the limitations in the ability of the Geneva 
system to identify small underground disturb- 
ances and was expressed in terms of signal 
strength, since Soviet and Western scientists were 
in general agreement as to the measurement of 
signals expressed in these terms but disagreed on 
its definition in terms of kiloton yields. 

The immediate Soviet reply to the February 11 
proposal rejected the main features of this phased 
treaty approach. However, the Soviet Union did 
accept the concept of a phased approach with 
respect to the criteria to be established for deter- 
mining which underground disturbances would be 
eligible for inspection. In this connection the 
Soviets proposed, subject to agreement on a spec- 
ific quota of annual inspections, that the control 
system during the first few years of its operation 
—_e__ 


* Ibid., Feb. 29, 1960, p. 327. 
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should use a simplified criteria until a detailed 
study developed stricter criteria. The criteria 
proposed for this early period by the Soviet Union 
opened as eligible for inspection almost all events 
which produced a seismic signal and were located 
by the control system. This represented a sig- 
nificant shift in the Soviet position on criteria, 
since up to this time the Soviets had insisted on 
criteria which would have greatly restricted the 
events eligible for inspection. 


U.S.S.R. Counterproposal of March 19, 1960 


This immediate Soviet response to the United 
States proposal of February 11 was not, however, 
to be the last word. A counterproposal represent- 
ing the third major shift was advanced by the 
Soviet Union on March 19.” In effect, the Soviet 
Union expressed its willingness to agree to a treaty 
banning all tests in the atmosphere, underwater, 
and in cosmic space and all underground tests 
above seismic magnitude 4.75. It also stated its 
readiness to participate in a research program as 
suggested by the United States. However, conclu- 
sion of a treaty on the above basis and participa- 
tion in a research program were both made 
contingent on a proviso that all parties to the 
treaty undertake an obligation not to test below 
the seismic threshold of 4.75 during the period 
required to conduct a research program, a period 
which the Soviets estimated to be between 4 and 
5 years. 

By this move the Soviet Union accepted, con- 
ditionally, a phased treaty approach banning tests 
in most environments, including all underground 
tests producing a seismic signal of 4.75 or greater. 
It accepted as well the idea of a coordinated re- 
search program. This provisional acceptance of 
the major features of the U.S. proposal had, of 
course, no direct bearing on resolving a number 
of key political issues, such as the quota for on-site 
inspections, voting procedures, etc., as well as 
other key technical issues. 


U.S.-U.K. Proposal of March 29, 1960 

Following the Soviet move of March 19, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Prime Minister Macmillan 
met at Camp David, Md., to discuss further 


“2 Wor background, see ibid., Apr. 11, 1960, p. 547, foot- 
note 1. 
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U.S.-U.K. actions in the negotiations.* Their 
discussions culminated in a joint declaration 
issued on March 29, 1960, which carried the 
United States proposal of February 11 one step 
further. It stated the willingness of both nations 
to accept a temporary, unilaterally declared 
moratorium on tests below the seismic magnitude 
threshold of 4.75. However, the declaration 
made clear that neither was prepared to insti- 
tute such a moratorium until the remaining 
treaty issues were resolved, the treaty signed, and 
arrangements made for a coordinated research 
program. On the latter point, the declaration 
urged that the three parties work out arrange- 
ments for such a program as soon as possible. 

The United States and the United Kingdom 
formally submitted the declaration to the confer- 
ence on March 31. 


Soviet Declaration of May 3, 1960 


The official Soviet response to the U.S.-U.K. 
declaration of March 29 was made on May 3. The 
Soviet Union stated that the March 29 U.S.-U.K. 
declaration could have a “positive” effect on bring- 
ing the positions of East and West closer together 
on an agreement to halt nuclear weapons tests. 

The statement also made these points: The du- 
ration of the moratorium should not be less than 
the period of time required to carry out the three- 
nation research program; necessary arrangements 
to implement the research program should begin 
at once; the program could include a “strictly 
limited number” of nuclear experiments (the need 
for nuclear experiments in a research program was 
frequently stressed by the United States and 
the United Kingdom but was previously objected 
to by the Soviet Union); and the moratorium 
could be established by unilateral declarations. 

The immediate outgrowth of the two declara- 
tions was the convening, on May 11, of a confer- 
ence of scientists from the U.S., U.K., and 
U.S.S.R. to exchange information on the research 
programs each power believed should be under- 
taken to improve capabilities for detecting and 
identifying underground nuclear explosions." 


Key Issues 


Hand in hand with efforts to establish an agreed 
basis for a treaty, the negotiation was concerned 
with a number of political matters which even- 
tually would constitute the substance of the agree- 
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ment. While some progress was made on thew 
questions, particularly on the adoption of draft 
articles to a treaty (see appendix for texts of 
agreed preamble, articles, and Annex III), others 
essential to an efficient control system fostered 
major disagreements and remain as issues not yet 
satisfactorily resolved. Important among these 
are voting arrangements, on-site inspections, com- 
position of the control commission, control-post 
staffing, and safeguards for nuclear detonations 
for peaceful uses and nuclear detonations con- 
ducted in a nuclear test detection research pro- 
gram. These issues are summarized below. 


The Veto 


In the early stages of the conference the Soviet 
Union was proposing that the affirmative votes of 
all three initial parties to the treaty (the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet 


Union) should be required for all decisions on | 


matters of substance in day-to-day treaty opera- 
tions. The United States has made clear that such 
a built-in veto power could render the whole 
system meaningless and ineffective, since a viola- 
tor could frustrate inspection procedures by use of 
this veto power. The U.S. position has been that 
it is essential that there be no veto power over 
decisions relating to the everyday operation of the 
control system. The factfinding processes of in- 
spection, to be effective, must be as nearly auto- 
matic as possible. As time went on, the Soviet 
Union shifted somewhat from its original position 
and indicated that it was willing to drop the veto 
over most matters of substance if certain condi- 
tions were met. A number of these issues are not 
yet finally settled. 


On-Site Inspections 

Some progress has been made toward resolving 
disagreements in this area. Initially the Soviet 
Union held that on-site inspections must be sub- 
ject to a veto, that the teams’ freedom of access be 
strictly limited, that the teams be organized on an 
ad hoc basis as the need for on-site inspections 
arose, and that they be composed of nationals of 
the country to be inspected. The United States 
and the United Kingdom pointed out that these 
requirements would render unreliable an essential 
element of the control system. The U.S. position 


For a statement by President Eisenhower and text 
of a joint declaration, see ibid., Apr. 18, 1960, p. 587. 

“For background, see ibid., May 23, 1960, p. 819, and 
May 30, 1960, p. 892. 
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has been that trained, permanent, mobile inspec- 
tion teams are required—teams that could be 
quickly sent to a suspect area and which would be 
staffed by nationals of countries other than the 
country being inspected. 

A partial break in the on-site inspection prob- 
lem occurred when Chairman Khrushchev pro- 
posed in his letter of April 23, 1959, to President 
Eisenhower that a predetermined annual quota of 
on-site inspections be set. In return for Western 
uceptance of agreed specific quotas, the Soviet 
Union, it was made clear in the negotiations, would 
be prepared to withdraw the veto on dispatch of 
inspection teams, to grant freedom of access to 


| suspect areas, and to agree to permanent on-site 


inspection teams. 

The crucial aspect of this issue centered on the 
size of the quota of on-site inspections. The 
Soviet Union took the position that any agreed 
quota must be determined solely on a political 
basis. The United States and the United King- 
dom, on the other hand, maintained that any 
limitation placed on numbers of such inspections 
must be based on scientific facts and detection 
capabilities. 

The quota problem was dealt with in specific 
terms when the United States set forth its Feb- 
ruary 11 proposal for a phased treaty. In setting 
the threshold of 4.75 seismic magnitude the United 
States estimated that, of the approximately 100 
located underground seismic events per year in 
the Soviet Union above the 4.75 magnitude, some 
20 on-site inspections would be required annually 
to provide adequate deterrence to violation. A 
corresponding percentage of inspections would, of 
course, be carried out in the territories of the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 

The long-awaited Soviet response to the U.S. 
quota figure did not come until July 26, 1960, when 
it proposed three on-site inspections annually in 
the territory of each of the three negotiating 
powers—the three to be applicable to seismic 
events both above and below the threshold of 4.75. 
The United States and the United Kingdoni 
termed the Soviet offer unacceptable but welcomed 
the proposal of a figure as at least providing an 
initial basis for negotiation on this matter after 
the long Soviet silence. 


Control Commission 


The importance of the seven-nation control 
commission—overseer of the entire test ban in- 
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spection system—has made the question of its com- 
position a major issue. 

The Soviet Union called for a 3-3-1 formula for 
the commission—the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and one of their nominees; the Soviet 
Union and two of its nominees; and one mutually 
accepted neutral. 

The United States and the United Kingdom 
wished to see the commission more “international” 
in character. In early discussions both informally 
suggested a 3-2-2 arrangement—the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and one of their 
nominees; the Soviet Union and one of its 
nominees; and two mutually acceptable neutrals. 
This composition was formally submitted to the 
conference on August 9, 1960. 


Control-Post Staffing 


On this unresolved issue the Soviet Union began 
negotiations by proposing that all supervisory, 
technical, and service personnel at control posts 
be nationals of the country in which the post is 
located. One or two controllers would be per- 
mitted from “the other side” at each post, but 
they were simply to be observers with no author- 
ity over the operation of the control post. The 
United States and the United Kingdom consid- 
ered that such a staffing pattern would constitute 
nothing more than self-inspection and could not 
be relied upon to insure objective control to the 
other side. The Western Powers, as a compro- 
mise measure, proposed on July 20, 1959, that 
supervisory and technical staffs at control posts 
should be composed of one-third U.S. or U.K. 
personnel, one-third Soviet personnel, and one- 
third from other countries. Service personnel 
could be nationals of the host country. Control- 
post directors would not be nationals of the host 
country. 

The Soviet Union maintained that the U.S. 
U.K. proposal was an attempt by the two Western 
Powers to establish an espionage net within the 
Soviet Union. However, the Soviet Union grad- 
ually did increase the number of outside inspec- 
tors it would accept. The best offer made, until 
submission of the Soviet Union’s “package” pro- 
posal, was its willingness to have 10 or 12 foreign 
specialists, who would be an integral part of the 
operative staff, as part of the 30-man complement 
at each control post. However, the Soviet Union 
continued to insist upon a host-country national 
as the chief uf the control post. 
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On December 14, 1959, the Soviet Union pro- 
posed a “package” solution to the outstanding 
conference issues of control-post staffing, veto on 
budgetary matters, and the composition of the con- 
trol commission. Specifically, the proposal called 
for acceptance of the Soviet Union’s composition 
for the control commission, with no specific veto 
rights, but included provision for a control-post 
staffing pattern of one-third technical specialists 
of the United States and the United Kingdom, 
one-third specialists of the Soviet Union, and 
one-third international technical specialists— 
the latter third to be divided equally between the 
West, the Soviet bloc, and neutrals—and adoption 
of budget matters by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members. 

The United States and the United Kingdom, 
after studying the elements of the package pro- 
posal, replied that subdivision of the final third 
of the control-post staff was considered unwieldy 
and that selections in this category should be 
based on technical competence rather than on 
artificial political criteria which would be difficult 
to administer. It was noted that the requirement 
for a two-thirds vote on budget matters would 
in fact permit a veto, since the composition of the 
control commission under the Soviet proposal 
would allow both the Western nations and the 
Soviet bloc to muster three votes out of a total 
of seven. Both nations continued to believe that 
the 3-3-1 composition of the contro] commission, 
in which only one place is reserved to neutrals, 
was an inadequate reflection of the international 
nature of the control system and placed an ex- 
cessive burden of tie breaking on one member. 

It should be noted that the Soviet Union 
eventually broke out of its package proposal the 
control-post. staffing formula of thirds. How- 
ever, it continued to maintain that the last third 
be divided equally among the West, the Soviet 
bloc, and neutrals. It also continued to insist 
upon a host-country national as chief of each post. 


Safeguards 
From the beginning of the political negotiations, 
the United States took the position that nuclear 


explosions for peaceful purposes must be per- 
mitted under the test ban agreement. With the 
Soviet Union’s “acceptance in principle” of this 
condition on January 380, 1959, the three nego- 


tiating powers set forth their views on safeguard 
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arrangements aimed at assuring that any such 
detonations would not be used to further the de. 
velopment of nuclear weapons. 

Early in the negotiations the United States 
proposed that each of the negotiating powers set 
aside in a special depository, on or before the date 
the treaty enters into force, nuclear devices to le 
detonated for peaceful purposes. These devices 
would not be subject to external or internal in- 
spection—this has been referred to as the “black 
box” proposal. Devices not deposited befor 
the treaty enters into force would be open to full 
internal inspection and exchange of blueprints 

In response, the Soviet Union called for safe. 
guard arrangements whereby external and inter. 





nal inspection of the devices would be permitted 
and whereby drawings of the construction of the| 
devices would be made available for study. | 

Not until after May 3, 1960, when the Soviet 
Union accepted the U.S.-U.K. proposal] for an 
immediate launching of a seismic research pro- 
gram, was the safeguard problem considered fur- 
ther. At this point, emphasis naturally shifted 
from safeguards for peaceful-uses detonations to 
safeguards for detonations used as experiments in 
a seismic research program, 

As a partial followup to the Soviet acceptance, 
the United States initially proposed the same 
“black box” formula for assuring that these 
seismic research detonations would not be used to 
further nuclear weapons development. 

The Soviet Union termed the U.S. proposal] un- 
acceptable and, as in the case of detonations for 
peaceful uses, called for inspection of the external 
and internal construction of the devices prior to 
their use to insure that no weapons development 
advantage would accrue to the state conducting 
the detonation. 

In an effort to surmount this hurdle the United 
States, supported by the United Kingdon, pre 
sented a new approach to the problem on July 12, 
1960. It suggested that the three powers each 
contribute devices which would be pooled ani 
subsequently drawn on as needed. Most impor 
tant, the U.S. proposal provided for external and 
internal inspection of the devices by all three pat: 
ties prior to their being placed in the pool. 

This proposal was also termed unacceptable by 
the Soviet Union, which now declared that i 
would not contribute nuclear devices for exper 
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mentation to the pool since it had no interest in 
carrying out a coordinated research program. It 
made clear, however, that if the United States 
used nuclear devices in its research program and 
the Soviet conditions for inspection were not met, 
the U.S.S.R. would assume the United States was 
resuming nuclear weapons tests and would there- 
fore resume its own weapons tests. 


VOLUNTARY SUSPENSION OF TESTS 


On August 22, 1958, the United States had 
offered to withhold further testing of nuclear 
weapons for a 1-year period from the beginning 
of negotiations on October 31, 1958, provided that 
the Soviet Union did not test after that date.’ 
Since the Soviet Union did conduct tests shortly 


| thereafter, the President announced on November 


7, 1958,1° that while the United States was re- 
lieved of any obligations under its offer to suspend 
the testing of nuclear weapons, it would continue 
its voluntary suspension for the time being. 

As far as is known, the Soviet Union has car- 
ried out no tests since November 3, 1958. The 
President, in order to allow a reasonable period 
of time for the negotiations to proceed, therefore 
directed on August 26, 1959, that the unilateral 
suspension of testing by the United States be 
extended throughout the calendar year 1959." 

In a statement on December 29, 1959, the 
President expressed his disappointment in the 
rate of progress of the negotiations and in the 
conduct of the Soviet experts during the technical 
negotiations held in the latter part of 1959 and 
announced that the United States considered itself 
free to resume testing but would not do so without 
announcing its intention in advance. An active 
program of nuclear weapons research, develop- 
ment, and laboratory-type experimentation would 
meanwhile be continued. 

Prior to the convening of the political confer- 
ence on October 31, 1958, the United Kingdom 
made an offer similar to that made by the United 
States on August 22, 1958. Although the United 
Kingdom subsequently stated that because of the 


*For a statement by President Eisenhower, see ibid., 
Sept. 8, 1958, p. 378. 

* Ibid., Nov. 24, 1958, p. 810. 

* Ibid., Sept. 14, 1959, p. 374. 

* Ibid., Jan. 18, 1960, p. 78. 
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Soviet tests carried out in November 1958 it was 
relieved of any obligation inherent in that offer, 
the United Kingdom has since that time taken the 
position that it will not resume nuclear weapons 
testing as long as the Geneva discussions prove 
useful. 

Following its tests in November 1958, the Soviet 
Union has consistently stated that it would not 
resume tests, provided that the United States and 
United Kingdom do not carry out any nuclear 
explosions. 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


In addition to the plenary conference, there 
have been four technical conferences—one in 1958, 
two in 1959, and one, informal in nature, in 1960. 


1958 Geneva Conference of Experts 


On July 1, 1958, a Conference of Experts To 
Study the Possibility of Detecting Violations of a 
Possible Agreement on the Suspension of Nuclear 
Tests was convened at Geneva to explore the tech- 
nical feasibility of policing a possible nuclear 
weapons test ban agreement. It was composed 
of experts from the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, and Canada on one side, and 
the U.S.S.R., Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Ru- 
mania on the other. The Conference concluded on 
August 21, 1958, with agreement that an effective 
control system could be devised to police a test ban. 

Specifically, the experts described a control sys- 
tem designed to detect and identify nuclear explo- 
sions, with good probability, down to about 1 
kiloton of yield, provided such explosions occurred 
on the earth’s surface and at less than 10 kilo- 
meters of altitude. Certain phenomena caused by 
nuclear detonations may be detected by sensitive 
instruments and may be used to estimate the time 
and the place of a detonation. These phenomena 
include sound waves, earth shock waves, radio 
pulses, optical and gamma radiation, and radio- 
active debris. The experts recommended that con- 
trol posts be established and equipped with 
apparatus for detecting these phenomena. 

It was recognized that underground explosions 
and very high altitude explosions presented spe- 
cial problems to a detection system. On under- 
ground explosions, the experts said “that the 
problem of detecting and identifying under- 
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ground explosions is one of the most difficult, and 
that, to a large extent, it determines the 
characteristics of the network of control posts.” 
As to high-altitude explosions, the experts stated 
that the recommended system would have a “good 
probability of detecting, but not always of identi- 
fying, explosions taking place at altitudes from 
10 to 50 kilometre.” The system did not include 
means to detect and identify nuclear explosions 
at altitudes above 30-50 kilometers. 

The problem of identifying underground dis- 
turbances—either natural or manmade—is com- 
plicated by the fact that such events can now be 
detected only by the shock waves which are pro- 
duced in the earth. When a single seismograph 
picks up such waves, there is no way of distin- 
guishing an explosion from a natural earthquake. 
In theory, an explosion should produce an upward 
movement of the earth at all points of the com- 
pass. Earthquakes, however, produce upward 
movements of the earth in two opposing directions 
and downward movements of the earth in the 
other two directions. The experts concluded that 
this distinction might be used to identify posi- 
tively shocks produced by earthquakes, provided 
the shocks were recorded by seismographs sur- 
rounding the origin of the shocks. Experimental 
evidence relating to nuclear explosions available 
to the experts came principally from a single 
detonation in Nevada in the fall of 1957. The 
experts concluded, mainly on the basis of this 
evidence, that the control system they described 
had a good probability of identifying as such 
about 90 percent of continental earthquakes giving 
signals equivalent to those produced by 5 kiloton 
(or larger) nuclear explosions, and that from 20 
to 100 seismic signals in a year would require on- 
site inspection for identification. 

High-altitude explosions produce another kind 
of difficulty for the detecting system. If the 
explosion occurs at a point sufficiently high above 
the earth’s surface, no shock waves or radioactive 
debris are introduced into the earth’s atmosphere. 
The experts recognized that some special system 
would have to be devised to prevent nuclear explo- 
sions from being carried out undetected in the 
regions beyond the earth’s atmosphere. Sugges- 
tions were made that artificial satellites, radio 
techniques, and apparatus to detect light phe- 
nomena might be useful in detecting nuclear deto- 
nations in those regions, but the experts made no 
concrete recommendations for such techniques. 
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The system unanimously recommended by th 
experts called for 160-170 land control posts, 1) 
control posts on ships, aircraft sampling open. 
tions, and on-site inspection of events which coulj 
be suspected of being nuclear explosions. } 
addition to seismographs each control post woul 
be equipped with instruments for recording radix 
and sound waves produced by nuclear explosion 
conducted in the atmosphere. There would als 
be apparatus for the collection of debris producal 
by the nuclear detonation. This last apparatu; 
is especially important, because the collection of 
radioactive debris is the only method of positive. 
ly identifying a nuclear explosion. Not only do 
earthquakes produce signals which might be con: 
fused with underground explosions, but such 
natura] phenomena as lightning and meteors als 
produce signals similar to those caused by nuclear 
explosions. In sum the experts came to the con- 
clusion that “it is technically feasible to establish| 
[within] the capabilities and limitations indi- 
cated .. . , a workable and effective control sys. 
tem to detect violations of an agreement on the 
worldwide suspension of nuclear weapons tests.” 





High-Altitude Conference 


The convening of the first technical conference 
of 1959 was agreed to by the three negotiating 
powers in June 1959. Agreement stemmed from 
Chairman Khrushchev’s letter of May 14, 1959," 
in which he expressed a willingness to join in tech- 
nical discussions as proposed by the United States 
and the United Kingdom on the problem of 
detecting high-altitude nuclear explosions. The 
high-altitude area was the only one in which the 
1958 Geneva Conference of Experts had failed to 
provide a set of agreed conclusions. 

Experts from the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and the Soviet Union accordingly met 
at Geneva from June 22 until July 10, 1959. At 
the completion of its work the technical working 
group submitted an agreed report to the Confer: 
ence, making the following general recommenda 
tions: 

That five to six earth satellites, to be equipped with 
counters for the detection of neutrons, prompt gamma 


rays, delayed gamma rays and soft X-rays, be placed it 
orbits at altitudes of more than 30,000 kilometers so 4 


to ensure complete surveillance of the earth and outer 


space; 


* For text, see ibid., June 8, 1959, p. 826. 
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plosions That, if it were thought necessary to expand the capa- 
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the regions behind the moon and the sun, a system of 


roduced four satellites be placed in appropriate solar orbit; 

)paratus} That ground control posts be equipped with instru- 
ction of| ments for observing direct visible light, for observing 
0Sitive- fluorescence in the upper atmosphere, for measuring the 


only & absorption of cosmic radio noise in the ionosphere and 
“te! for measuring radio signals. 
| CO): 


ut such 
| Underground Detection Conference 
ors also 


nuclear} The second technical conference in 1959 came 
he con.| about only after very protracted and difficult 
stablish| negotiations. 
s indi.| Asa result of underground nuclear explosions 
rol sys. curried out in Nevada in the fall of 1958, new 
on the *”idence concerning the identification of under- 
tests” ground explosions became available to United 
States scientists. The data, when thoroughly 
analyzed, led to two conclusions: (1) The method 
of distinguishing earthquakes from explosions by 
_ the direction of the earth’s movement, as reported 
a on seismographs, is less effective than previously 
1959." estimated ; and (2) the number of earthquakes per 
year equivalent to a nuclear explosion of a given 
n tech- yield is about double that previously estimated. 
States As a result of these conclusions, the annual num- 
mr’ ber of unidentified continental earthquakes equiv- 
The alent to a 5-kiloton yield or larger were now 
ch the | believed to be at least 10 times greater than had 
iled to heen previously estimated. Identification would 
_, Tequire on-site inspection as recommended by the 
Jnited | experts, including the possibility of drilling for 
y met’ radioactive debris to determine positively whether 
. At anuclear test had occurred. 
rking| The difficulties which these estimates create for 
mfer- adetection system were obvious. While the data 
enda- did not invalidate the system originally recom- 
_tmended by the experts, it made clear that its 
| with ©’Pabilities with respect to identification of under- 
amm ¢tound events were substantially lower than the 
ced in €xperts had estimated. 
soa’ The new seismic data was submitted on January 
ute’ 5, 1959, to the other participants in the current 
hegotiations.2? The United States proposed at 
————— 


“Ibid., Jan. 26, 1959, p. 118. 
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that time that the three delegations convene a 
small technical committee in Geneva to consider 
the new data and how the capability of the control 
system with regard to underground explosions 


might be improved. 
The Soviet delegation refused to consider the 


data and claimed that it was submitted solely to 
place an obstacle in the way of agreement. More- 
over, they maintained that the Conference of Ex- 
perts provided the technical basis for the present 
political conference and any modifications to the 
total system could only be considered by the con- 
trol commission when it is established. The 
United States took the position that the control 
system must be based upon the latest up-to-date 
scientific information, for without effective control 
no agreement can be reached or would be 
meaningful. 


Panel on Seismic Improvement 

With this in mind, the United States had asked 
its scientists to study the new seismic data with a 
view to restoring the original effectiveness of the 
Geneva system through modification in detection 
and identification techniques, and, at the request of 
the Department of State, the President’s Special 
Assistant for Science and Technology had, on 
December 28, 1958, appointed a Panel on Seismic 
Improvement, under the chairmanship of Lloyd 
Berkner, president of Asscciated Universities, 
Inc., to review in the light of this new seismic data 
the feasibility of improving the detection system 
recommended at the 1958 technical conference. 
This panel reported its findings on March 16, 
1959. Subsequently the panel also submitted a 
detailed report entitled “The Need for Funda- 
mental Research in Seismology.” 

The panel’s findings were submitted to the Con- 
ference in Geneva on June 12, 1959. The follow- 
ing general analysis summarizes the conclusions 
contained in the panel’s report: 

Considering the network of 180 control posts, 
as proposed by the Geneva experts in 1958, the 
panel concluded that, by equipping each post with 
long-period seismographs and arrays of 100 
seismometers (rather than only 10 as was proposed 
in 1958), the originally estimated capability of the 
Geneva control system could be partially restored. 

In addition, the panel believed that, by a vigor- 
ous research and development program in seis- 


“or a summary of the conclusions reported by the 
panel, see ibid., July 6, 1959, p. 16. 
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mology, the identification capability originally as- 
cribed by the Geneva experts to the control system 
might actually be attained in about a 3-year 
period. 

Further, the panel indicated that very signifi- 
cant improvements in the efficiency of the detection 
system could also be realized by setting up, in add 
tion to the 180 manned posts, an auxiliary network 
of unmanned seismic stations. 

Finally, the panel pointed out that considera- 
tion would have to be given to the possibility that 
the present or future capabilities of the Geneva 
system might be reduced by the intentional con- 
cealment of underground tests. The panel con- 
cluded that decoupling techniques existed that 
could reduce the seismic signal by a factor 
of 10 or more. Moreover, the panel reported that 
preliminary theoretical studies have shown that 
it is possible in principle to reduce the seismic 
signal from an explosion by a much greater factor 
than this. In view of the many complexities in- 
volved, the panel stated that it would be necessary 
for these ideas to be tested by appropriately de- 
signed experiments to determine how large a de- 
coupling factor could actually be realized in prac- 
tice. It suggested that many of these tests could 
be carried out with high explosives but that com- 
plete evaluation of the theory probably could not 
be made without nuclear explosions. 

Although the United States continued to em- 
phasize the importance of the new seismic data 
to the problem of underground test detection and 
continued to press for joint consideration of the 
data, the Soviet Union long rejected such pro- 
posals and charged that the introduction of new 
data on January 5 and the panel’s report on June 
12 were calculated attempts on the part of the 
United States to obstruct progress toward an 
agreement to ban nuclear weapons tests. 


Technical Working Group 2 


Finally, on November 3, 1959, after 10 months 
of prodding by the United States and the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union proposed the forma- 
tion of a technical working group of experts 
which would meet to draft objective criteria on 
the basis of which inspection teams would be sent 
to the site of unidentified underground events. 
At the same time, it was indicated that the group 
could consider other data bearing on the under- 
ground detection problem. This, according to the 
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Soviet delegate to the Conference, the Sovig 
Union was prepared to do in order to eliminay 
the “artificial obstacle” that the United State 
had put up to the negotiations by insisting 
consideration of its new seismic data. 

The Conference of Experts, which arose out of 
this November 3 Soviet proposal, came to b 
known as Technical Working Group 2, and it me 
officially 21 times in the period November 95 ty 
December 18, 1959, inclusive. 

Technical Working Group 2 was given the task 
of considering the question of the use of objer. 
tive instrument readings in connection with th 
selection of an event that cannot be identified by 
the international control organ and that could k 
suspected of being a nuclear explosion, in order to 
determine a basis for initiating on-site inspec 
tions. As part of its work the group, proceeding 
from the discussions and the conclusions of the 
Geneva Conference of Experts of 1958, was als} 
to consider all data and studies relevant to the 
detection and identification of seismic events and 
possible improvements of techniques and instr. 
mentation. 

In prior technical conferences dealing with 
control aspects of nuclear testing the Soviet’ 
scientists had generally carried out their work in 
an objective manner. Unfortunately, however, 
the conduct of the Soviet scientists during the 
final stages of this meeting was characterized by 
strong political overtones, and they refused to 
consider much of the data submitted by the 
United States. At the end of the technical con-, 
ference each of the three scientific delegations 
submitted separate reports on their areas of dis- 
agreement to the parent conference. The reports 
of the United States and the United Kingdom 
were, however, essentially in agreement on sub- 
stance. A joint report was submitted to the con-: 
ference also. It dealt with possible techniques 
and instrumentation that could improve the de 
tection and identification of seismic events—tht 
one area in which agreement was reached. 

The Soviet scientists rejected new data sub- 
mitted by the U.S. scientists in regard to the “firs; 
motion” technique, which the 1958 Conference of 
Experts had considered to be the primary meat! 
of discriminating between earthquakes and ex 
plosions by the use of seismographs and whieh 
the new U.S. data indicated was a much less effec: 





2 For a statement by Dr. James B. Fisk, chairman of 


the U.S. technical group, see ibid., Jan. 18, 1960, p. 79. 
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tive method of discrimination than was recognized 
at that time. 

The Soviet experts also rejected the U.S. calcu- 
lations relative to decoupling and to the possi- 
bilities of successfully concealing underground 
tests, Which theoretically showed that the seismic 
signal of a given explosion could be reduced three 
hundredfold or more. 

Finally, the Soviet scientists rejected technical 
criteria to determine the basis for on-site inspec- 
tion proposed by the United States. The criteria 
were based on our experts’ belief that, given the 
present state of scientific capabilities, very few 
sismic signals could be positively identified as 
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caused by earthquakes without on-site inspection. 
While the report of the U.S.S.R. delegation to 
Technical Working Group 2 did not contain any 
criteria, the criteria proposed by the U.S.S.R. 
during the conference would have been such as to 
classify the U.S. underground nuclear test Blanca 
(19 kilotons) as an earthquake. 

The refusal of the Soviet scientists to accept or 
discuss seriously the above matters left the prob- 
lem of underground detection wholly unresolved 
until, in response to the U.S. proposal of Febru- 
ary 11, 1960," the Soviet Union, on May 3, indi- 
cated its willingness to engage “at once” in a 
seismic research program. This expressed “will- 
ingness” culminated in the calling of an experts 
conference on coordinating seismic research 
programs. 

With the Soviet Union’s readiness to enter into 
a discussion looking toward the coordination of 
national seismic research programs as indicated 
inits May 3 declaration, the United States on May 
Tannounced plans for an expanded research pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1961.4 

The program, known as Project Vela, had been 
initiated in 1959 and evolved from recommenda- 
tions made by the Panel on Seismic Improvement 
(Berkner panel). The enlarged program called 
for increased basic research in seismology; pro- 
curement of instruments for a worldwide seismic 
research program; development of improved seis- 
mic instruments; construction and operation of 
prototype seismic detection stations; and an ex- 
perimental program of underground detonations 
encompassing both high-explosive and, where 
hecessary, nuclear explosions. 

———— 
“Ibid., Feb. 29, 1960, p. 327. 
*Ibid., May 23, 1960, p. 819. 
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It was made clear in conjunction with the an- 
nouncement that any nuclear experiments con- 
ducted would in no way relate to nuclear weapons 
development and that appropriate safeguards 
would be arranged to assure other interested na- 
tions of this fact. Hope was also expressed that 
in view of the Soviet Union’s positive response 
to a three-nation research program, as stated in 
its May 8 declaration, it would be possible to de- 
termine areas in which joint research, including 
the use of nuclear detonations, could be most 
profitably undertaken by the three nations. 


Experts’ Conference on Coordination of Research 


As noted above, technical experts of the U.S., 
U.K., and U.S.S.R. met to discuss ways and means 
by which a coordinated seismic research program 
could be carried out to avoid duplication and to 
standardize research methods to insure agreement 
as to the results of research experiments. During 
the course of the meetings, covering a period from 
May 11 to May 27, 1960, the three parties sepa- 
rately outlined their respective plans for extensive 
seismic research including plans for chemical de- 
tonations. The U.S. experts, in addition, pre- 
sented plans for U.S. nuclear detonations. 

The results of the experts’ discussions were re- 
ported separately and informally to the heads of 
the political delegations. In sum, there seemed 
to be a wide area of technical agreement on needed 
research and its objectives, but a number of prob- 
lems with political aspects remained unresolved. 
These primarily concerned the question of nu- 
clear versus chemical explosions and whether pro- 
gram coordination must, as the Soviets insisted, 
await the signing of a treaty. 

Following the experts’ reports to the political 
conference the Soviet representative, in direct 
contradiction of the Soviet experts’ presentation 
during the course of the May meetings, stated that 
any early research was unnecessary, that the 
U.S.S.R. would carry out no research program 
whatsoever on Soviet soil, and would, in particu- 
lar, not conduct the high-explosive detonations 
which the Soviet scientists had indicated they 
would carry out. Moreover, he declared that, if 
the United States wished to carry out its pro- 
gram, it must be open to full participation and 
prior agreements by Soviet scientists, thus sug- 
gesting that the Soviet Union should have the 
right to veto elements of the U.S. national re- 
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search program. As a consequence of this basic 
shift in the Soviet position, the entire research 
program and the political problems inherent in 
it remained unsettled. 


APPENDIX 


Agreed Text of Preamble 


Tue Parties to this Treaty 

Pursuing the aim of reducing international competi- 
tion in armaments and in the development of new 
weapons of war; 

Endeavouring to take a practical step towards the 
achievement of the objectives of the United Nations in 
the field of disarmament including the eventual elimina- 
tion and prohibition of nuclear weapons under effective 
international control and the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes only ; 

Desirous of bringing about the permanent discontinu- 
ance of nuclear weapons test explosions; 

Recognizing that the establishment and continuous 
operation of effective international control is essential to 
the achievement of this objective ; 

Hoping that all other countries will also join in under- 
takings not to carry out nuclear weapons tests and to 
ensure the satisfactory operation of that control through- 
out the world; 

Confident that a discontinuance of such tests under 
effective control will make possible progress toward 
agreement on measures of disarmament 

Have agreed as follows: 


Texts of Agreed Draft Articles 


ARTICLE 1 


Each of the Parties to this Treaty undertakes, subject 
to the provisions of this Treaty and its Annexes: 

(a) to prohibit and prevent the carrying out of nuclear 
weapons test explosions at any place under its jurisdiction 
or control; and 

(b) to refrain from causing, encouraging, or in any way 
participating in, the carrying out of nuclear weapons test 
explosions anywhere. 


ARTICLE 2 


(a) For the purpose of assuring that the obligations 
assumed in this Treaty are carried out by the Parties 
there is hereby established a Control Organization upon 
the terms and conditions set forth in this Treaty and the 
Annexes thereto; 

(b) Each of the Parties agrees to co-operate promptly 
and fully with the Control Organization established under 
paragraph (a) of this Article and to assist the Control 
Organization in the discharge of its responsibilities pur- 
suant to the provisions of this Treaty and the provisions 
of any agreement which the Parties shall have concluded 
with the Control Organization. 


ARTICLE 3 


1. The Control Organization established under Article 
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2 of this Treaty shall consist of: a Control Commissiq, priate ar 
hereinafter referred to as “the Commission”; a Detectin} tion of | 
and Identification System, hereinafter referred to as “th} sels for 1 
System”; a Chief Executive Officer, hereinafter referre} 5, Eac 
to as “the Administrator” ; and a Conference of Parties t; groups, 

the Treaty, hereinafter referred to as “the Conferenc’} jmmedia 

2. The Headquarters of the Control Organization shal} an on-si 
be located at Vienna. interfer¢ 
and to g 
in the pe 

1. The Commission shall consist of one representatire 6." 
from each of the following States: 

(a) The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Unite 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and th} 1. Thé 
United States of America, as original Parties to this} ties to | 
Treaty ; and and in | 

(b) four other Parties to the Treaty elected by the} Adminis 
Conference. a major 

2. The States referred to in paragraph 1(b) of this| take pla 
Article shall be elected and shall serve for a period of! otherwi: 
two years, and shall be eligible for re-election. 2 AL 

3. The representatives elected to the first elected Com-|, represe! 
mission shall serve from the time of their election until| be acco 
the end of the third regular session of the Conference of atter 
The representatives elected at the third regular session State cc 
of the Conference, and biennially thereafter, shall serve 3. Th 
from the end of the Conference at which they are elected! other 0 
until the end of the Conference which elects their each se 
successors. the ses: 

| of this 
INSTALLATION AND OPERATION OF THE SYSTEM IN PARTIES’ Pach P 
TERRITORIES *° on bude 


ARTICLE 4 





Each of the original Parties and all other Parties to ®d dec 
this Treaty agree to accept on territory under their juris ‘isions 
diction or control components of the System which is ° addi 
established on the basis of the report of the Conference ‘decided 
of Experts to Study the Methods of Detecting Violations ‘simple 
of a Possible Agreement on the Suspension of Nuclear voting. 
Tests and shall be installed and shall operate in accord: ) 4, Th 
ance with the provisions of this Treaty and its Annexes Matter: 
the pov 
this Tr 
or to t 
or mat’ 

5. Tl 

(a) 
accord: 

(b) 
Commi 

(c) 
sion ir 


UNDERTAKINGS CONCERNING CO-OPERATION WITH THE 
SYSTEM 


1. Each of the Parties undertakes to assure that ade 
quate and expeditious transportation is available from 
the point of entry, or within its territory to the site of ) 
any element of the System or any area where an on-site 
inspection is to be conducted. 

2. Each of the Parties undertakes to enter into appre 
priate arrangements with the Commission for the utiliza 
tion of existing meteorological and commercial aircraft 
flights over ocean areas for routine air-sampling purposes. (d) 

3. Each of the Parties undertakes to enter into appro, Nafion 


priate arrangements with the Commission to have aircraft tween 
immediately available for special flights, carried out pul them | 
suant to the provisions of —, over territory under it’ the 


jurisdiction or control or to permit such special flights (e) 
by aircraft forming part of the System. 


4. Each of the Parties undertakes to enter into appre 2p 
‘Pa 

>No number has yet been assigned to this and the high-a 
following agreed draft articles. discus 
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priate arrangements with the Commission for the utiliza- 
tin of existing weather or geophysical exploration ves- 
sels for use AS components of the System. 

5, Each of the Parties undertakes to give inspection 
groups, despatched pursuant to the provisions of —, 
immediate and undisputed access to the area in which 
an on-site inspection is to be conducted, to refrain from 
interference with any operation of an inspection group 
and to give such groups the assistance they may require 
inthe performance of their mission. 

6 

THE CONFERENCE 


1. The Conference consisting of representatives of Par- 
ties to this Treaty shall meet in regular annual session 
and in such special sessions as shall be convened by the 
Administrator at the request of the Commission or of 
amajority of Parties to the Treaty. The sessions shall 
take place at the headquarters of the Organization unless 
otherwise determined by the Conference. 

2. At such sessions, each Party to the Treaty shall be 
represented by not more than three delegates who may 
be accompanied by alternates and advisers. The cost 
of attendance of any delegations shall be borne by the 
State concerned. 

3. The Conference shall elect a President and such 
other officers as may be required at the beginning of 
each session. They shall hold office for the duration of 
the session. The Conference, subject to the provisions 
of this Treaty, shall adopt its own rules of procedure. 
Each Party to the Treaty shall have one vote. Decisions 
on budgetary matters shall be made pursuant to Article — 
and decisions on amendments pursuant to Article—. De- 
cisions on other questions, including the determination 
of additional questions or categories of questions to be 
decided by a two-thirds majority, shall be made by a 
simple majority of the Parties to the Treaty present and 
voting. 

4, The Conference may discuss any questions or any 
matters within the scope of this Treaty or relating to 
the powers and functions of any organs provided for in 
this Treaty and may make recommendations to the Parties 
or to the Commission or to both on any such questions 
or matters. 

5. The Conference shall: 

(a) elect States to serve on the Commission in 
accordance with Article 4; 

(b) consider the annual and any special report of the 
Commission ; 

(c) approve the budget recommended by the Commis- 
Sion in accordance with paragraph — of Article —; 

(d) approve reports to be submitted to the United 
Nafions as required by any relationship agreement be- 
tween the Organization and the United Nations; or return 
them to the Commission with the recommendations of 
the Conference ; 

(e) approve any agreement or agreements between the 
LT 


* Paragraph 6 will be drafted to make provision for 
high-altitude detection after this matter has been further 
discussed. [Footnote in original.] 
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Organization and the United Nations or other organiza- 
tions as provided in Article —or return such agreement 
with its recommendations to the Commission for re-sub- 
mission to the Conference ; 

(f) approve amendments to this Treaty in accordance 
with Article —. 

6. The Conference shall have the authority : 

(a) to take decisions on any matter specifically 
referred to the Conference for this purpose by the 
Commission ; 

(b) to propose matters for consideration by the 
Commission and request from the Commission reports 
on any matter relating to the functions of the 
Commission. 


Preriopic REVIEW OF THE SYSTEM 


1. Two years after the coming into force of this 
Treaty, the Commission shall review the System estab- 
lished under this Treaty in order to: 

(a) evaluate its effectiveness for verifying compliance 
with the obligations set forth in Articles 1 and — of this 
Treaty ; 

(b) determine in the light of experience and scientific 
progress whether any specific improvements should be 
made or new elements added to the System; 

(ce) consider such measures to improve or maintain 
the effectiveness of the System as may be proposed by 
any Party to the Treaty in the light of experience in 
the operation of the Treaty. 

2. The System may be reviewed by the Commission 
annually thereafter for the Same purpose upon request 
of the Conference or any of the original Parties. 


PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES 


1. The Organization shall enjoy in the territory of each 
Party to this Treaty such legal capacity and such privi- 
leges and immunities as are necessary for the exercise 
of its functions. 

2. Representatives in or to the Commission of Parties 
to the Treaty and representatives in or to any other 
organ established under this Treaty, including the Con- 
ference, together with their alternates and advisers, the 
Administrator, the staff, experts and advisers of the 
Organization shall enjoy such privileges and immunities 
as are necessary to the independent exercise of their 
functions in connection with the Organization. 

3. A detailed statement of legal capacity, privileges and 
immunities to be recognized and accorded by the Parties 
to this Treaty is set forth in Annex II. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

1. The Commission, with the approval of the Confer- 
ence, is authorized to enter into an agreement or agree- 
ments establishing an appropriate relationship between 
the Organization and the United Nations. 

2. The Commission, with the approval of the Confer- 
ence, shall arrange for the Organization to be brought into 
an appropriate relationship with any international 
organization which may in the future be established 
among any of the Parties to this Treaty to supervise 
disarmament and arms control measures. 
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ANNEXES 


The Annexes to this Treaty form an integral part of 
this Treaty. 

PARTIES TO THE TREATY 

The Parties to this Treaty shall be: 

1. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
United States of America, referred to herein as the “origi- 
nal Parties”. 

2.27 


SIGNATURE, RATIFICATION, ACCEPTANCE AND ENTRY INTO 
Force 


1. This Treaty shall be open for signature on 
by the States referred to in paragraph — of Article —, 
and shall remain open for signature by those States for 
a period of six months. 

2. The signatory States shall become Parties to this 
Treaty by deposit of an instrument of ratification. 

3. Instruments of ratification by signatory States and 
instruments of acceptance by States referred to in para- 
graph 2 of Article — shall be deposited with the Gov- 
ernment of —————, hereby designated as the depositary 
Government. 

4, Ratification or acceptance of this Treaty shall be 
effected by States in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes. 

5. This Treaty shall enter into force when all the 
original Parties have deposited instruments of ratification 
in accordance with paragraph 3 of this Article. Instru- 
ments of ratification and instruments of acceptance de- 
posited thereafter shall take effect on the date of their 
deposit. 

6. The depositary Government shall promptly inform 
all States signatory to this Treaty of the date of each 
deposit of ratification and the date of entry into force of 
the Treaty. The depositary Government shall promptly 
inform all signatories and Parties to the Treaty of the 
dates on which States subsequently become Parties 
thereto. 

REGISTRATION 


1. This Treaty shall be registered by the depositary 
Government pursuant to Article 102 of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

2. Agreements between the Organization and any Party 
to this Treaty or any other State or public international 
organization shall be submitted for registration by the 
Commission with the United Nations. 


DURATION 


This Treaty shall remain in force indefinitely subject 
to the inherent right of a Party to withdraw and be 
relieved of obligations hereunder if the provisions of the 
Treaty and its Annexes, including those providing for the 


*Ttem 2 will contain provision for other States to 
become parties to the agreement. Although there is 
agreement in principle on this part, language has not yet 
been worked out among the three negotiating powers. 
[Footnote in original.] 
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timely installation and effective operation of the contr) 
system, are not being fulfilled and observed. 


AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to this Treaty and its Annexes shall ente 
into force for all Parties to the Treaty when they hay 
been adopted by a vote of two-thirds of the Members of 
the Conference and ratified in accordance with thei 
respective constitutional processes by two-thirds of th 
Parties to this Treaty, including all the original Partie, 


AUTHENTIC TEXTS 


This Treaty, of which the English and Russian texts 
are equally authentic, shall be deposited in the archive 
of the depositary Government. Duly certified copies of 
this Treaty shall be transmitted by the depositary Gor. 
ernment to the Governments of the other signatory States 
and to the Governments of States which become Partig 
to this Treaty pursuant to paragraph — of Article -, 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned, duly authorized, 
have signed this Treaty. 

DONE at , this day of 








eB ees eee , one thousand nine hundred and ~----...., 


Text of Agreed Draft Annex Ill 
Ture PREPARATORY COMMISSION 


A. A Preparatory Commission, consisting of one repre 
sentative from each of the original Parties to this Treaty, 
shall come into existence on the day after this Treaty } 
shall have been signed by all the original Parties. The 
Preparatory Commission shall remain in existence until | 
the Control Commission has been elected in accordance | 
with Article 4 of this Treaty. 

B. Except as provided in Section E of this Annex, the 
Preparatory Commission shall take decisions by agree 
ment among the three original parties, adopt its own 
rules of procedure, meet as often as necessary and deter- 
mine its own place of meeting. It shall appoint an! 
executive secretary and such staff as shall be necessary, 
who shall exercise such powers and perform such duties 
as the Preparatory Commission may determine. 

C. The expenses of the Preparatory Commission may 
be met by a loan provided by the United Nations or by 
advances from governments. The repayment of loans 
shall be included as an item in the budget for the? 
Control Organization’s first financial period. The Pre 
paratory Commission shall make the necessary arrange 
ments with the appropriate authorities of the United 
Nations for repayment of the loan. Advances from gor- 
ernments may be set off against assessments of the 
governments concerned levied in accordance with the 
provisions of Article —. 

D. Pending deposit of instruments of ratification 
of the Treaty by all the original Parties, the Preparatory 
Commission shall: 

1. Conduct preliminary technical studies and consulta: 
tions with regard to the location, installation, and equip 
ping of control posts and other components of the Control j 
Organization, including: 

(a) geological and topographic map studies of ger 
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graphical areas of the world where control posts are to 
be located ; 

(b) consultations with technical representatives of the 
original Parties for the purpose of adopting standard con- 
struction designs for control posts and regional offices 
and of choosing types of equipment for each of the four 
pasie methods of detection ; 

(ec) studies of the surveys which will be required for 
selecting sites for control posts ; 

(d) studies of communication requirements ; 

(e) consultations with the original Parties for equip- 
ping and utilizing their aircraft for routine flights and 
vessels to be stationed in accordance with the Treaty and 
its Annexes ; 

(f) studies of requirements for standard time trans- 
mission and reception to ensure accurate relative time at 
all control posts and other components of the Control 
Organization. 

2. Draw up detailed requirements and regulations for 
the staffing of the Organization and invite applications 
for posts to be filled during the initial operations of the 
Organization ; 

3. Draw up requirements and invite applications for 
the post of Administrator ; 

4. Recommend the site in Vienna of the permanent 
headquarters of the Organization;* draw up recom- 
mendations for the provisions of a headquarters agree- 
ment defining the status of the Organization and its 
rights and relationship with the host country; 

5. Draw up detailed plans for the day-to-day technical 
and administrative operations of the Organization; 

6. Draw up for submission to the Conference the budget 
for the Organization’s first financial period and a recom- 
mended scale of assessment in accordance with Article — 
of this Treaty ; 

7. In conjunction with the United Nations, initiate the 
preparation of a draft agreement which would be in ac- 
cordance with Article — of this Treaty; 

8. Make arrangements for the convening of the first 
Conference, to be held not later than six months from 
the date instruments of ratification have been deposited 
by all the original Parties. 

E. 1. On the day after deposit of instruments of rati- 
fication of the Treaty by all the original Parties, or as 
soon thereafter as possible, the Preparatory Commission 
Shall be enlarged, to consist of one representative from 
each of the original Parties to this Treaty and one repre- 
sentative from four other states, chosen by agreement 
between the three original Parties from among those 
States which at that time have deposited instruments of 
ratification of the Treaty. 

2. The Preparatory Commission thus enlarged shall 
exercise the powers conferred upon the Control Commis- 
sion by the Treaty, in accordance with the procedures 
therein specified for the Control Commission. After the 
Preparatory Commission has been enlarged and pending 
the appointment of the Administrator, the executive 
Secretary of the Preparatory Commission shall exercise 
———— 

* Possible provision for recommendations concerning 
location of regional offices to be considered later. [Foot- 
note in original.] 
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the powers conferred upon the Administrator by the 
Treaty. 

3. Pending the enlargement of the Preparatory Com- 
mission pursuant to paragraph (1) of this Section, the 
Preparatory Commission shall continue to exercise only 
those functions listed in Section D of this Annex. 


Department Continues To Seek Release 
of Americans Imprisoned by Red China 


Statement by Joseph W. Reap 
Deputy Director, Office of News * 


Five years ago, on September 10, 1955, the 
Chinese Communist regime pledged the “expedi- 
tious” release of those Americans on the mainland 
of China who desired to return to the United 
States” It is a matter of the greatest regret and 
concern to the Government and people of the 
United States that the Chinese Communist regime 
has callously disregarded their solemn pledge 
made 5 years ago and is continuing unjustifiably 
to hold five American citizens in prison.’ The 
Department of State will continue to seek the 
release of these men by every feasible means. 


Communist China Rejects U.S. 
Proposals for Exchange of Newsmen 


Following is a Department statement contain- 
ing the text of a US. proposal for exchange of 
American and Communist Chinese newsmen 
which was presented at the Warsaw negotiations 
on June? by Ambassador Jacob D. Beam to Com- 
munist Chinese Ambassador Wang Ping-nan, to- 
gether with the text of a Communist Chinese 
counterproposal of September 6. 


Press release 517 dated September 8 
DEPARTMENT STATEMENT 


Since August 1957 the United States has been 
endeavoring to obtain Chinese Communist agree- 
ment to the entry of U.S. newsmen into Com- 
munist China. On June 7, 1960, at Warsaw, in 


Read to news correspondents on Sept. 9. 

? BULLETIN of Sept. 19, 1955, p. 456. 

5’ The five Americans still held in Communist China are 
John Thomas Downey, Richard D. Fecteau, Robert Mc- 
Cann, Hugh F. Redmond, Jr., and Maryknoll Bishop 
James Edward Walsh. 

“For background, see BULLETIN of May 16, 1960, p. 789. 
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the 98th meeting of the ambassadorial talks with 
the Chinese Communists, United States Ambas- 
sador Jacob D. Beam proposed to Chinese Com- 
munist Ambassador Wang Ping-nan the issuance 
of an agreed announcement on the admission of 
newsmen into their respective countries. Ambas- 
sador Beam proposed that this announcement 
contain the following explicit statement of the 
position made known by the United States since 
August 1957 on admission of Chinese Communist 
newsmen. The announcement was to be condi- 
tional on a parallel statement by the Chinese 
Communists: 

Ambassador Beam has explained to Ambassador Wang 
that the position of the United States with respect to the 
admission and treatment of newsmen of the People’s 
Republic of China to the United States is: 

The Government of the United States of America, sub- 
ject to the Constitution and applicable laws and regula- 
tions in force in the United States and in accordance with 
the principles of equality and reciprocity, will admit to 
the United States newsmen of the People’s Republic of 
China in order to permit direct reporting about conditions 
in the United States. Newsmen of the People’s Republic 
of China who are admitted to the United States will be 
accorded the same facilities for news reporting as are 
generally accorded newsmen from foreign countries in 
the United States. 


At the 100th meeting of the two Ambassadors at 
Warsaw on September 6, 1960, Ambassador Wang 
rejected this proposal and refused to issue a par- 
allel statement. From this it is clear that, while 
the United States stands prepared to engage in 
an exchange of newsmen in accordance with the 
principles of equality and reciprocity with Com- 
munist China, the Chinese Communist regime is 
not willing to enter into such an exchange. 

In rejecting the United States draft, the 
Chinese Communists put forward a proposal of 
their own. This draft was rejected by Ambassador 
Beam because it (1) maintained the Communists’ 
insistence that the United States set aside its laws 
and regulations if these would bar a newsman 
selected by the Chinese Communists; (2) required 
the United States to guarantee the professional 
conduct of American correspondents; (3) tied in 
the admission of American correspondents with 
political conditions; and (4) contained provisions 
restrictive of legitimate press freedom. For 
example, it would require the United States to 
“guarantee” that American newsmen would not 
write reports contrary to Chinese Communist 
objectives, including the “withdrawal of all U.S. 
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armed forces from China’s territory of Taiwy 
and the Taiwan Strait area.” 

The rejection of Ambassador Beam’s propos! 
follows the similar rejection by the Chinese Con, 
munists of every other initiative of the Units 
States Government designed to make possible x 
exchange of newsmen. As a consequence the 
partment of State is reluctantly compelled to co, 
clude that Communist China, whatever its reason 
may be, has no serious interest either in reportix 
by its own newsmen from the United States orn 
porting by American newsmen from the Chin 
mainland. By refusing to issue a statement tha 
the United States newsmen will be admitted ti 
mainland China in accordance with the principle! 
of equality and reciprocity along the lines of th: 
statement proposed by Ambassador Beam, and by 
putting forward their totally unacceptable cow 
terproposal, the Chinese Communist regime hi 
again demonstrated that it is opposed to a recip 
rocal exchange of newsmen. 

Despite Chinese Communist obstruction, tl 
representatives of the United States will continu: 
to press for a satisfactory solution to this problen 
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CHINESE COMMUNIST PROPOSAL * 


September 6, 1960 


CHINESE COMMUNIST COUNTER-PROPOSAL ON NEWSME! 
EXCHANGE 

Agreed announcement of the Ambassadors of the Pe 
ple’s Republic of China and the United States of Americ 
on the exchange of correspondents between China ani, 
the United States. 

Ambassador Wang Ping-nan, on behalf of the Gover! 
ment of the People’s Republic of China, and Ambassadot 
Jacob D. Beam, on behalf of the Government of the Unite 
States of America, agree to announce: 

In order to seek to eliminate estrangement between tlt 
Chinese and American peoples, to make a preliminary it, 
provement in the present relations between the two coll: 
tries, and furthermore to impel the two countries to settl 
peacefully in accordance with the five principles of 
mutual respect for sovereignty and territorial integrity 
mutual non-aggression, non-interference in each other! 
internal affairs, equality and mutual benefit and peatt 
ful coexistence, the question of withdrawal of all UA! 
armed forces from China’s territory of Taiwan and tli 
Taiwan Strait area, the governments of the two cow 
tries have agreed on the following provisions to enable 
correspondents of each country to enter the other ft 
news coverage on an equal and reciprocal basis. 

1. The two governments agree that correspondents ¢ 


5 Rejected by the United States at Warsaw on Sept. 4 
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their own countries who desire to enter the other country 
for press coverage must apply to the government of the 
other country for approval, and that the number of corre- 
spondents of the other side whose entry is approved by 
the two governments must be equal each time. 

2. The two governments agree that neither of them 
will obstruct the entry of approved correspondents of the 
other side by any laws and regulations now in force or 
promulgated in the future. 

3. The two governments agree that correspondents of the 
other side whose entry has been approved will enjoy the 
same facilities for news coverage as enjoyed by corre- 
spondents of their own countries in the other country. 

4, The two governments guarantee that correspondents 
of their own countries entering the other country for news 
coverage will not engage in activities contrary to the aims 
mentioned in the preamble of the present agreement. 


U.S. States Views 
on Situation in Laos 


Department Statement 


Press release 527 dated September 10 

According to broadcasts from Laos, a revolution 
has started in that country. The revolutionary 
movement is reportedly headed by Prince Boun 
Oum with General Phoumi head of the military 
committee. 

The United States has in the past consistently 
supported duly constituted governments of Laos 
in their efforts to maintain the independence and 
integrity of Laos against Communist encroach- 
ment from without or within. It would regret a 
situation in which violence destroyed unity there- 
by increasing the danger of such encroachment. 
The United States has no desire to intervene in 
the internal affairs of Laos. It has consistently ad- 
hered to and supported the policy that their affairs 
should be settled by peaceful means by the Lao 
themselves. It would, however, be immediately 
concerned by the efforts of any other outside 
power, or the agents thereof, to take advantage 
of the disturbed conditions prevailing and to inter- 
vene directly or indirectly. 

The Department is in regular communication 
with the United States Ambassador in Vientiane. 
There are no reports of any danger to Americans 
In Laos. Dependents of Americans were evacu- 
ated to Thailand several weeks ago because of 
disturbed conditions aggravated by dangerous 
flooding of the Mekong River. 
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Sixth Anniversary of SEATO 


Following is the text of a message of President 
Eisenhower for SEATO Day, September 8, which 
was issued at special ceremonies at Bangkok 
commemorating the sixth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty. 


White House press release dated September 8 

Today, the eighth of September, 1960, marks the 
Sixth Anniversary of the signing, at Manila, of 
the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty * 
which brought into being the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization, more commonly known as 
SEATO. Joining together in accordance with the 
purposes set forth in the charter of the United 
Nations, the member nations of SEATO— 
Australia, France, New Zealand, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Thailand, the United Kingdom and 
the United States—have demonstrated a firm ad- 
herence to the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples, have subscribed to the 
attainment of self-government through peaceful 
means and are supporting the development of 
economic and social well-being of all peoples in 
the Treaty Area. 

SEATO has, in its six years of existence, per- 
formed admirably the task of coordinating the 
efforts of its members in collective defense for the 
preservation of peace and security against the 
threat of Communist imperialism. At the same 
time, SEATO’s accomplishments in fostering 
social and economic progress have been note- 
worthy. It is working towards the eradication of 
the scourge of cholera in Southeast Asia and is 
conducting other medical research in the area. It 
is training and developing a needed reservoir of 
skilled Asian technicians. It is advancing educa- 
tion through grants of scholarships and fellow- 
ships, cultural exchanges and lecture tours by 
persons eminent in their fields of achievement. 
It has established a Graduate School of Engi- 
neering, now in its second successful year in 
Bangkok, for the advanced training of Asian en- 
gineers and scientists. It is currently planning 
for an area-wide radio meteorological network 
and for an institute of tropical agriculture. All 
these constitute examples of the way SEATO is 
carrying out its objectives. 


1 For text, see BULLETIN of Sept. 20, 1954, p. 393. 
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The United States is proud to share in these 
accomplishments and it was honored by having 
the opportunity last May to act as host for the 
Sixth Annual Meeting of the SEATO Council of 


Ministers in Washington. On that occasion I 
had the great honor and pleasure of greeting 
personally the Council members, their senior civil 
and military advisers, the Secretary-General and 
the Chief of the Military Planning Office of 
SEATO. At the Sixth Annual Meeting, the 
member nations renewed their pledges to insure 
mutual security, reaffirmed their determination to 
resist Communist aggression and subversion and 
further developed their plans to foster and sup- 
port the economic and social advancement of the 
Treaty Area. On this occasion, I am happy to 
reaffirm United States support for these solemn 
pledges. 


Dwicut D, ErsENHOWER 


President Disapproves Legislation 
on Import Marking Requirements 


White House press release dated September 7 
Memoranpum or DisaprrovaL 


I am withholding my approval from H.R. 5054, 
“To amend the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to 
the marking of imported articles and containers.” 

The bill would provide that new packaging for 
articles imported in containers required by pres- 
ent law to be marked with the name of the country 
of origin must be similarly marked by the repack- 
ager, whether the importer, distributor, retailer, 
or other handler of the merchandise. Goods in 
packages not so marked would be subject to seizure 
and forfeiture. The requirement could be waived 
only where found to necessitate such substantial 
changes in customary trade practices as to cause 
“undue” hardship. 

H.R. 5054 runs counter to one of our major 
foreign policy objectives—the reduction of unnec- 
essary barriers and hindrances to trade. The 
burdens the bill would impose are unnecessary 
because the Federal Trade Commission requires 
the disclosure of the foreign origin of repackaged 
imported articles when it is in the public interest 
to do so. 





? Ibid., June 20, 1960, p. 983. 
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The United States and other principal trading 
nations of the world have recognized that burden. 
some marking requirements can be a hindrance 
to trade and have agreed to the principle that 
such hindrances should be reduced to a minimum, 
H.R. 5054 might well result in successive domesti: 
handlers requiring written assurances of prope 
marking in order to avoid the severe penalty of 
seizure and forfeiture. The cost and the com. 
plications involved in such cumbersome pape 
work would tend to discourage such imports 
Moreover, this measure could prove ultimately 
damaging to our export-expansion efforts, for 
needlessly restrictive action on our part coull 
readily lead to similarly restrictive action by other 
countries against American goods. 

In addition, the bill would unnecessarily extend 
the Bureau of Customs into new areas by requir 
ing the Bureau to follow goods after they hav 
entered the stream of domestic commerce and to 
act against handlers of merchandise who are no 
importers. The Bureau would be required to 
determine the nature of customary trade practice 
and the possibility of “undue” hardship in 1 
field outside its normal competence. Aside from 
the unnecessary additional expense, these new re 





sponsibilities would be most awkward for the 
Bureau to administer. | 

For these reasons I am withholding my ap- 
proval of H.R. 5054. 


| 
Dwieut D. E1sENHOWER 


Tue Wurtre Hovsr, } 


September 6, 1960. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


86th Congress, 2d Session 


The Practical Values of Space Exploration. Report of 
the House Committee on Science and Astronautics 
pursuant to H. Res. 133. Serial I. H. Rept. 2001 
July 5, 1960. 54 pp. ; 

Space, Missiles, and the Nation. Report of the Hout 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, pursuant to # 
Res. 183. Serial C. H. Rept. 2092. July 5, 1960. 61 pp 

Forty-first Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations 
Message from the President and text of report on lent: 
lease operations for the year ending December 31, 195 
H. Doc. 429. July 29,1960. 37 pp. ee: 

Legislative Program. Message from the Presidet! 
relative to the legislative program. SS. Doc. 1 
August 8, 1960. 6 pp. \ 

Certification of Quotas on Certain Philippine Tobact 
Report to accompany H.R. 3392. H. Rept. 20% 
August 15, 1960. 2 pp. 
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Dividends Received Deduction for Dividends Paid by a 
Foreign Corporation From Earnings and Profits Ac- 
cumulated by a Domestic Corporation. Report to ac- 
company H.R. 12036. H. Rept. 2101. August 15, 
1960. 4 pp. : 

Twenty-fourth Semiannual Report on Educational Ex- 
change Activities. Letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, De- 
partment of State, transmitting the 24th semiannual 
report for the period January 1-June 30, 1960. H. 
Doc. 446. August 15, 1960. 6 pp. 

Foreign Service Act Amendments of 1960. Report to 
accompany S. 2633. H. Rept. 2104. August 17, 1960. 
97 pp. 

Pg Taxes on Lead and Zine. Report to accompany 
H.R. 11584. H. Rept. 2105. August 17, 1960. 9 pp. 

Protocol Between the United States of America and 
Japan. Message from the President and a protocol 
between the United States and Japan signed at Tokyo 
on May 7, 1960, modifying and supplementing the con- 
vention of April 16, 1954, for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion with re- 
spect to taxes on income. S. Ex. K. August 17, 1960. 
6 pp. 

saarionn Republics Cooperation Act. Report to accom- 
pany S. 8861. S. Rept. 1838. August 17, 1960. 5 pp. 

Amendment to the Budget for Mutual Security Programs. 
Communication from the President transmitting an 
amendment to the budget for the fiscal year 1961 in- 
volving an increase in the amount of $100 million for 
Mutual Security Programs. S. Doc. 117. August 17, 
1960. 2 pp. 3 

Mutual Security and Related Agencies Appropriation 
Bill, 1961. Report to accompany H.R. 12619. S. Rept. 
1849. August 19,1960. 19 pp. 

Joint Resolution To Promote Peace and Stability in the 
Middle East. Message from the President transmit- 
ting the fifth report covering activities through June 
30, 1960. H. Doc. 448. August 22, 1960. 3 pp. 

Mexican Farm Labor. Report to accompany H.R. 12759. 
S. Rept. 1901. August 23, 1960. 6 pp. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention concerning customs facilities for touring. 
Done at New York June 4, 1954. Entered into force 
September 11, 1957. TIAS 3879. 

Accession deposited (with reservations): Poland, 
March 16, 1960. 


Cultural Property 

Convention for the protection of cultural property in the 
event of armed conflict, and regulations of execution. 
Done at The Hague May 14, 1954. Entered into force 
August 7, 1956.2 
Ratification deposited: Spain, July 7, 1960. 
Accession deposited: Ghana, July 25, 1960. 


ee 


* Not in force for the United States. 
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Protocol for the protection of cultural property in the 
event of armed conflict. Done at The Hague May 14, 
1954. Entered into force August 7, 1956." 

Accession deposited: Ghana, July 25, 1960. 


Telecommunications 


Telegraph regulations (Geneva revision, 1958) annexed 
to the international telecommunication convention of 
December 22, 1952 (TIAS 3266), with appendixes and 
final protocol. Done at Geneva November 29, 1958. 
Entered into force January 1, 1960. TIAS 4390. 
Notifications of approval: Hungary, June 22, 1960; 

Federation of Malaya, July 18, 1960; overseas terri- 
tories for the international relations of which the 
United Kingdom is responsible, July 29, 1960. 


Trade and Commerce 


Protocol relating to negotiations for the establishment 
of new schedule IIlI—Brazil—to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva December 
31, 1958.” 

Signature: Australia, July 5, 1960. 

Declaration on the provisional accession of Israel to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at 
Geneva May 29, 1959. Entered into force October 9, 
1959; for the United States December 19, 1959. TIAS 
4384. 

Signature: Switzerland, June 23, 1960. 

Declaration on the provisional accession of Tunisia to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done 
at Tokyo November 12, 1959. Entered into force May 
21, 1960; for the United States June 15, 1960. TIAS 
4498. 

Signature: Denmark, July 29, 1960. 


BILATERAL 


Canada 


Agreement relating to the establishment and operation 
of a minitrack station in the vicinity of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. Effected by exchange of notes at Ot- 
tawa August 24, 1960. Entered into force August 24, 
1960. 


Korea 


Insured parcel post agreement. Signed at Seoul July 15 
and at Washington August 17, 1960. Enters into force 
on a date to be determined by mutual agreement. 


Liberia 

Agreement supplementing articles III and VII of the 
agreement of August 13, 1959 (TIAS 4293), relating 
to radio relay facilities in Liberia. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Monrovia August 8 and 15, 1960. 
Entered into force August 15, 1960. 


Netherlands 


Agreement amending the agreement of November 12 and 
26, 1953, relating to the disposition of equipment and 
materials furnished in connection with the mutual de- 
fense assistance program. Effected by exchange of 
notes at The Hague August 10 and 13, 1960. Entered 
into force August 13, 1960. 


Norway 


Agreement amending annex C of the mutual defense 
assistance agreement of January 27, 1950 (TIAS 2016). 
Effected by exchange of notes at Oslo July 21 and 
August 18, 1960. Entered into force August 18, 1960. 


? Not in force. 
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DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Foreign Service Selection Boards Meet 


Press release 516 dated September 7 


The Department of State announced on Septem- 
ber 7 the convening of the Fourteenth Selection 
Boards, which will review the records of all career 
Foreign Service officers for purposes of promotion 
and selection out. The Selection Boards are 
established by the Secretary of State under the 
terms of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended. 

Selection Boards, which normally meet once 
each year, are composed of senior career Foreign 
Service officers and distinguished private citizens. 
The Boards are given the task of evaluating the 
performance of Foreign Service officers as the 
basis for the President’s promotion of the top 
officers in each class, 

The task confronting the Selection Boards this 
year has grown in scope, owing largely to the in- 
crease in the size of the Foreign Service Officer 
Corps by virtue of the integration program. Asa 
result of this program the Foreign Service Officer 
Corps has expanded from 1,300 in 1954 to approx- 
imately 3,600 this year. 

The Selection Boards will meet for approxi- 
mately 4 months. The Boards include 28 active 
Foreign Service officers, several public members 
drawn from private life, and observers from 
departments holding membership on the Board of 
the Foreign Service. Participation by these 
observers represents the direct interest of their 
departments in the work of the Foreign Service 
of the United States. 

The Foreign Service officer members include six 
career ministers: Herbert S. Bursley, former 
chief, Career Development and Counseling Staff ; 
Vinton Chapin, recently Ambassador to Luxem- 
bourg; C. Burke Elbrick, Ambassador to Portu- 
gal; Julian F. Harrington, recently Ambassador 
to Panama; William J. Sebald, Ambassador to 
Australia; and Edward J. Sparks, Ambassador to 
Venezuela. 

The public members are: Paul R. Leach, former 
chief, Washington Bureau, Knight News- 
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papers, Inc.; C. A. R. Lindquist, former exeq|Septem! 
tive, General Motors Acceptance Corporatio: 
Grant L. Thrall, chairman and executive yigjAfrica- 
president of Ballagh & Thrall, Philadelphis, _ 
William J. Walsh, director, district 2, Commu. oo 
cation Workers of America; and Kenneth Wern. ay 
mont, assistant director, Agricultural Sciencelor Exp 





the Rockefeller Foundation, New York. pixth AX 
Atomic 

| conti 

Consulate at Colén, Panama, Closed (Gehre 

Department mailing notice dated August 24 pane, : 

ommun 


The consulate at Colén, Panama, was permanently| changé 
closed for business on August 19. The consular distri: nist C 
for the Embassy at Panama City will include the whok Departm 


of the Republic of Panama. cans | 
Our Exp 

Designations (Congo, | 
To 

R. Austin Acly as Deputy Director, Office of Dependent! (Lise! 
Area Affairs, effective September 4. Congres 


Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., as Director, Executive Secre|Congres 
tariat, effective September 6. Policy 
Emory C. Swank as Deputy Director, Executive Se. | Presider 
retariat, effective September 6. Marki 
Secreta 

Cubar 





| Cuba 

| Secreta 

| Cuba 

| US. R 
Press releases may be obtained from the Office | Assis 

of News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. | Depart: 


Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: September 5-11 


No. Date Subject Consuls 
4513 9/6 Dillon: Committee of 21, Bogoti. Designs 
515 9/6 Cuban consular assistant requested to | Foreigt 
leave Puerto Rico. Disarm 
516 9/7 14th Foreign Service selection boards. tratic 
517 9/8 Proposals on exchange of newsmen 
with Communist China. | Econon 
518 9/8 Herter: United Press International. || tion | 
519 9/9 Reply to Soviet note on German draft | G 
radio legislation. | — 
520 9/9 Establishment of U.S. Disarmament | U.S. R 
Administration. fecti 
521 9/9 Reply to Soviet note on Berlin water- | west } 
ways legislation. || Rest 
*522 9/9 Lavergne designated USOM director, | " 
Tunisia (biographic details). | Intern 
*523 9/9 Delegation to Mexican ceremonies. Genev: 
7524 9/10 Aide memoire to Soviet U.N. mission. cleat 
525 9/10 Berding: National Exchange Club. 
526 9/10 Herter: Department’s conduct of 
Cuban relations. 
527 9/10 Situation in Laos. 
7528 9/10 Aide memoire to Hungarian U.N. 


mission. 


*Not printed. 





7Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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U.S. PARTICIPATION IN THE UN 


Report by the President to the Congress for the Year 1959 


Department 


A factual account of the U.S. Government’s participation in 
of the work of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 
during the year 1959 is contained in this fourteenth annual report 

by the President to the Congress. 


The report is divided into five sections: Part I—Maintenance 
St { of Peace and Security; Part II—Economic and Social Coopera- 
a e tion and Human Rights; Part I1I—Dependent Territories; Part 
IV—Legal and Constitutional Developments; and Part V— 

Budgetary, Financial and Administrative Matters. 


The appendixes to the volume contain U.N. charts and other 
organizational information and information on the availability 
of publications and documentation. 


Publication 7016 75 cents 
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